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THE transfer, by Henry James, of his allegiance from 
- 790 the United States to Great Britain probably has awak- 
: ened, in many Ameri¢ans, an entirely new idea, a wholly 
“— unsuspected current of feeling. We have noted, for 
+ + 792 years, the immigration of millions of human beings from 
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the older countries to our newer land; we have felt no 
surprise at this migration because we have assumed that 
our country was the best on earth, in resources and 
privileges. But now, to our astonishment, an American 
says frankly that England seems more desirable to him 
than does the land of his birth; and he acts up to his 
conviction. ‘That gives us pause, and we shift, a little, 
our point of view: perhaps, after all, this beloved land 
of ours does not embody all the blessings; perhaps, in- 
deed—but there! Anyhow, Mr. James will not need 
now to go down a back street to avoid the horror of a 
lynching or an auto-da-fe; and, on the railways (not 
railroads) he can travel with lessened anxiety about 
accidents. 
wt 


THERE is some reason for the complaint of a confer- 
ence delegate, of long experience with conferences, that 
those who take part seldom address their audience. 
They read in their hearing carefully prepared contribu- 
tions, but very rarely does any one speak to those who 
listen. It is no reflection on sermons and essays to 
admit that in conferences a larger place should be given 
to the speech of man to men arising from the circum- 
stances of the occasion and the nature of the audience. 
The most useful form of address is that in which hearers 
and speaker co-operate. Careful preparation is not 
incompatible with free presentation, by which the product 
is moulded, created, by the participation of the audience. 
For the speaker, no enjoyment of his opportunity is so 
great as that which comes from this shaping of his thought 
in communion with his hearers; and for the listener no 
edification is equal to that which comes from his being 
a partner in the enterprise. . 
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WHEN the baker or confectioner advertises that his 
bread or his cake is ““home-made,”’ he hopes to attract cus- 
tomers; but many things ‘‘home-made”’ come not quite 
up tothe market standard. There is the skirt,—so labored 
over, so taken apart and put together again, so pulled 
and pressed, yet rarely with quite the air that “store 
clothes” have; and the hat, or bonnet, call it which 
you will,—it, too, falls short of public promenade styles. 
There likewise is the ‘‘haircut”’ for Billy,—really, it does 
suggest the guidance of a hollowed-out pumpkin. But 
how about Billy himself? and Jenny? Are they “‘home- 
made,” or ‘‘school-made’’? Do they bear marks of the 
mother touch and the father guidance? We hope so; 
nothing so good as a home-made boy or girl,—stronger in 
character, richer in nature, than any product of any in- 
stitution. 


The Esperanto of the Pulpit. 


One of the golden opportunities offered to a preacher, 
by his vacation season, is that of finding out, by ex: 
perience, what “church attendance”’ in the pews is like. 
His kind is not their kind. He, in his pulpit, neces- 
sarily speaks out of a mood different from that which 
enfolds his hearers. They are quiet, receptive,—and 
possibly somnolent; he is active, creative, even aggres- 
sive. These are the habitual contrasting attitudes 
of the two; and each may make the mistake of think- 
ing the other to be in his mood. The natural correction 
for this error, on the preacher’s part, is to go to church, 
not as an oracle in the pulpit, but as a listener in the pew. 
One of the former ministers of our body was accustomed 
{o say, in humorous fashion, that ministers had but 
few church privileges. The path out of this parched 
land of deprivation is, to attend some other church than 
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your own in vacation time. That enables the docile, 
or teachable, preacher not only to see himself as others 
see him, but, in a considerable degree, to hear himself 
as others hear him. And when you go, thus, O Brother- 
preacher, do you,not learn something about the true 
way in which the ‘hungry sheep, looking up,” should 
be fed? You stt in the pew, with your mind free 
from the burden of the order of service and the pres- 
entation of the sermon, and you can sense the silent 
appeals that go up from the pews to the pulpit. You 
see, now, close at hand, that those men and women 
around you are hungry and thirsty—not merely for the 
correct translation of the nth chapter of the Epistle 
to the Galatians, not alone for the views of Sabatier and 
Bergson, but eagerly for these and all else which makes 
clear to them the path of true living. They come to 
church, most of them, for something which will help them 
bear their burdens and meet their temptations and trials, 
and rise above their failures with new courage. Use 
your textual criticism, and Sabatier, and whatever 
you will; but bring them to bear upon the problems which 
those people in the pews are facing. Perhaps you have 
longed, at times, to enter. the romantic field of foreign 
missions; so be it; but be a missionary, now! much as 
you would be, if you went to China or India; learn to 
speak the language of the people whom you are ad- 
dressing. How vain it would be for a European to talk 
to Hindus or Chinese, in English! Yet you, perhaps, 
living much in books, almost a recluse in your study- 
life, have grown into an academic language, which, 
while it is like breath to you, is a tongue foreign, or at 
least obscure, to many who listen to you. Speak to 
your congregation, my Brother-minister, in the—yes, 
in the Esperanto of the heart! Speak out of your heart, 
conscience, life! ‘The language which deals with tempta- 
tion, and patience, and duty, and disappointment, and 
discouragement! All, or nearly all, the people in the 
pews know that language of love and duty: even the 
man who whispered to his companion loudly, as far into 
the service as the Scripture reading; even that woman 
whose critical glance swept in review the various 
hats on her neighbors’ heads; both those people know the 
Esperanto of the heart and conscience. The man, ten 
years ago, to his own loss, backed a friend in business; 
build on that granite corner-stone in the man’s nature! 
And that woman laid away a little shrouded child- 
form, in the earth, just before you came to be her 
minister; she has a shrine in her heart; light a flame 
before it, by your wise sympathy. And that hard-visaged 
man, under the gallery—the village gossip will try to 
tell you about that wrong deed of his, twenty, thirty 
years ago; and “he never would say he was sorry,” 
concludes the gossip, with a condemning frown on her 
face; but that man has repented inwardly, in sack- 
cloth and ashes; has hated his sin and himself; but he 
is a strong, sincere nature, and proud withal; his pride 
has barred and padlocked his face; but, underneath he 
is tender and loving; he will respond to words of wisdom 
and magnanimity and sympathy. Look upon those 
people and love them, and speak directly to them! Not 
only when you are in your pulpit, but in your study, as 
you prepare for the Sunday service and you picture your 
congregation to yourself. 


My Brother-preacher, you probably have not in your — 
congregation a large majority of the “rich and pros-— 
perous,”’ if you compare them with the town or-city 
from which they are drawn. The majority of your — 
listeners are in need, consciously or not, of one and ~ 
Success ‘and prosperity have _ 


another element of life. 
never tended to draw people to church, not since t 


days when Jesus put the “rich man” and the “ey 
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le” in such dramatic contrast. Schleiermacher’s 
ee: “definition of religion still holds good, in the main. ‘The 
nse of dependence” is at the heart of it; and that is a 
2 - sense of ‘‘need;” and people go to church hoping, or at 
least willing, to have that need stated, and met, as best 
. the preacher can, he being a man of similar experience 
with themselves, yet keeping his windows open toward 
Jerusalem. In our day the printed page is everywhere, 
and ink flows from flying pens inexhaustibly; but the 
man who prepares carefully what he wishes to say, and 
then, by word of mouth and with flashing eye, drives 
home the precept and the principle and the heart-truth 
which he himself cares for, tremendously,—that man 
has power over human life, in that brief hour, to which 
the printed page never attains. And you, my young 
Brothex-minister, do not shrink, in super-sensitiveness, 
from revealing the secret yearnings and whisperings of 
your deeper nature; do not fear to ‘“‘wear your heart 
upon your sleeve.’”’ The daws will not ‘“‘peck at it.” 
If you set forth realities, the ‘‘reality’’ in the pews will 
respond wonderfully. 

These are the reaffirmations of our Theological 
School instruction in homiletics, which our pew-at- 
tendance at church, in vacation time, ought to give us; 
we have known them, and half forgotten them, again and 
again; but the great elemental human needs rise con- 
sciously within us, when we sit in the pew, and our 
hearts cry out to the man in the pulpit, ‘‘We ask of you 
bread; give not unto us a stone.” B. G. 


The Remedy for Lynching. 


j Not four days apart came the rioting in Boston and the 
lynching in Georgia. In Boston a large body of Italians, 
about to embark for Italy and the war, attacked German 
sailors from one of the two interned German steamers. 
What the exact provocation was has not transpired. 
Doubtless taunts by word and gesture started the Italians 

1 upon their violence; and the result was that the police 

’ were powerless for a time, mob-law reigned, a dozen men 
were injured, and three or four Italians were arrested. 
In Georgia a gang of twenty-five men captured the jail- 

1 officials, took away Leo Frank, and hanged him, in a town 

a hundred miles distant. These two outbreaks are 

; characteristic—especially the lynching—of our country; 

; no other country which is given rating in the world-group 

: known as “civilized nations” exhibits this social phe- 

nomenon as we do. We talk much about our duty 
toward uncivilized Mexico; we feel that if we go into that 
country, it will be to restore order and the methods of 
civilization; and Europe, as we say this, pauses in her 
scientific slaughter, and smiles, and makes sarcastic 
reference to the lynchings and burnings at the stake 
which have given us a malodorous celebrity in Europe. 
Most travellers abroad have had the discomfiting 
experience of being silenced, in their national and patriotic 
self-satisfaction as Americans, by courtesy-veiled in- 
quiries regarding the latest lynching or stake-burning 
in ‘“‘The States.” It is an:-unhappy situation for one of 
our loyal citizens. The truth about our country is that 
_ in many parts, notably at the South, the masses of the 
people, white as well as black, do not come up to the 
ordinary world-standards of civilization. There is no 
one test for this more vital than the law-abiding temper 
of a people. Lack of self-control, readiness to take the 
i law into one’s own hands, whether in Boston or Milledge- 

e, is a sign of barbarism: if the courts are not efficient 

ch places, and the executive arm weak, then that is 

dence of barbarism. Let not any privileged 

"aie land look down too condescendingly 


upon disgraced Georgia. What happened there might 
happen in any quarter of our land. Shortly before his 
death Professor William James, psychologist, of Harvard, 
stated, in the Springfield Republican, that the material 
for rioting was present in all our cities and towns. “It 
is entirely possible,’’ said he, ‘“‘that a lynching, or worse, 
should take place on Cambridge common.”’ ‘The remedy 
for this dangerous law-breaking tendency among us is, 
a strengthening of public opinion and determination that 
just laws shall be enforced, and that law-breakers shall 
be punished. But our American people are mercurial; 
they feel a public emotion deeply—for a brief season—and 
soon forget it; sympathy for the victim of a brutal 
murder is soon supplanted by sympathy for the brutal 
murderer. When a riot occurs, arrests are made and the 
public clamors for the enforcement of the law; but the 
public clamors for a brief season only, and soon forgets, 
loses interest in the thing it formerly demanded, and the 
guilty prisoners are given light sentences or none. If 
we claim the characteristics and honors of civilization,— 
to say nothing of the higher and finer marks of Chris- 
tianity,—we must frown down and force down the law- 
breaking spirit within our borders, and do it, not 
spasmodically, but with continuity, with a sustained 
insistence. B. G. 


Current Topics. 


THE note signed by the Secretary of State at Washing- 
ton, and by the envoys of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Bolivia, Uruguay, and Guatemala, was delivered to the 
various warring chiefs in Mexico at the end of last week. 
In a notable document, which is probably without an 
exact precedent in the history of international relations, 
the seven republics, “convinced that they rightly inter- 
pret the earnest wish of the entire continent,’’ urge the 
belligerent factions to meet in conference, to compose 
their differences, and restore peace to Mexico. The 
specific recommendation is expressed in the following 
paragraph of the communication: ‘An adequate place 
within the Mexican frontiers, which for the purpose might 
be neutralized, should serve as the seat of the conference; 
and, in order to bring about a conference of this nature, 
the undersigned, or any of them, will, willingly, upon 
invitation, act as intermediaries to arrange the time, place, 
and other details of such conference, if this action can in 
any way aid the people of Mexico.” Carranza, the leader 
of the constitutionalist party, indicated his non-accept- 
ance of the suggestions contained in the note immediately 
after he had received it. 
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THE State Department, in its reply to the Austro- 
Hungarian note remonstrating against the continuance 
of the manufacture of arms or munitions of war in this 
country for the Allies, once more reiterates the position 
that such a prohibition, in view of the control of the sea 
by the Allies by the bottling up of the German navy, 
would in itself constitute an act of grave violation of the 
laws of neutrality. Citing instances of the sale of arms 
to belligerents by both Austria-Hungary during the pen- 
dency of hostilities, the communication to Vienna, which 
was made public last Monday, further points out that the 
United States does not wish to commit itself to such a 
policy upon the additional consideration that it does 
not wish to abandon its own right to purchase arms and 
munitions of war in any neutral market in the event of 
its being involved in hostilities. 


Sad 


A NEw phase of the war opened last. week, with the 
beginning of operations by the Austro-German alliance 


772 The 
to cut a way through Servia for the relief of the Turkish 
forces, which are believed to be running short of muni- 
tions. The resumption of the offensive on the Servian 
frontier had been anticipated by the Allies for several 
months past, and the defenders of the Servian line are 
believed to have been reinforced by considerable accessions 
of British, French, and Russian troops, as well as by con- 
tributions of artillery. Nevertheless, there was an im- 
pression in London, at the moment when the Austro- 
German guns opened the new bombardment of Belgrade, 
last Sunday, that the forces engaged in the attack were 
of such proportions that the second invasion of Servia 
was practically inevitable. With the resumption of 
activities on the Servian front, the assailants of the Dar- 
danelles redoubled their efforts, both in the straits and on 
the Gallipoli peninsula, to frustrate the purpose of the 
newest Austro-German move by crushing its object. 
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THE initial assaults by the Germans upon Servia 
brought to a focus the issues in all the Balkan states. 
Bulgaria, which lies directly in the path of the Austro- 
German attempt to reach Constantinople for the purpose 
of relieving the urgent need of the Turkish ally, was con- 
fronted with the gravest possible national . issue—the 
problem of self-preservation. It was realized at Sofia 
that when the Austro-German invasion shall have swept 
through Servia and reached the Bulgarian frontier, the 
Bulgarian people, who hitherto have maintained their 
neutrality, will be confronted with the choice of two courses 
of action—acquiescence in a German demand for the right 
of way and an automatic declaration of war against the 
Allies, or opposition to the German advance and an im- 
mediate attack by the Austro-German armies, estimated 
at about half a million men in the Balkan theatre. Which 
course Bulgaria was contemplating, as the most prac- 
ticable in the prospective emergency, was not evident at 


the beginning of the week. 
Jt 


At an early stage in the conflict which is convulsing 
Europe, it was intimated at Sofia that Bulgaria’s in- 
terest in the situation lay solely in the desire to recover, 
from Servia, Greece and Roumania, the territories which 
were taken from her by those countries in the second 
Balkan war. Upon the theory that any territorial ad- 
justment to be effected in this war must be effected upon 
racial lines, in order to make the permanency of the en- 
suing peace more probable, the diplomacy of the Allies 
has been exerted for several months past to bring about 
such a rearrangement of frontiers in the Balkans. Special 
pressure has been exerted upon Servia, which has been 
dependent almost wholly upon Great Britain, France, 
and Russia for supplies from the beginning of the war, 
to induce that country to surrender Macedonia, or the 
greater part of it, to Bulgaria, with assurances of ample 
compensation of far greater value at the expense of 
Austria-Hungary, in the form of Bosnia, Herzegovina, and 
Dalmatia with its ‘“‘window upon the Adriatic.” These 
representations did not appear, at the beginning of the 
week, to promise satisfactory results. 
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A SIMILAR obstacle to the reconstitution of the Balkan 
League, shattered by the second Balkan war, obtrudes 
itself in the relations between Greece and Bulgaria. 
The Allies, there is excellent reason to believe, have 
strongly advised Greece to surrender to Bulgaria the port 
of Kavala and its hinterland, which the Bulgarians oc- 
cupied and held during the first Balkan war, but which 
were seized by Greece during the second Balkan conflict 
and were detached from Bulgaria by the terms of the 
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treaty of Bucharest. It is believed that Venizelos, before 
his relinquishment of the government of Greece because of 
a difference of opinion with King Constantine as to the 
advisability of the entrance of Greece into the war on the 
side of the Allies, was willing to make the desired con- 
cession to Bulgaria in order to win, for his country, a share 
in the division of Asia Minor. Venizelos, victorious in the 
last election, returns to power this week, and conciliatory 
action is expected from him. 
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‘To Roumania the sweep of an Austro-German army 
through Servia and Bulgaria, close to her own frontiers, 
would create a situation full of perilous possibilities. 
In order to present a united front of opposing Balkan 
states to a German advance, the Allies have been urging 
Roumania to restore to Bulgaria the part of the Dobrudja 
which the Roumanians seized by way of ‘‘compensation”’ 
in the second Balkan war, and thus to make co-operation 
with Bulgaria possible. ‘The government at Bucharest, 
however, has shown no inclination to adopt this advice. 
Whether the imminence of the new German move in the 
Balkans will change the Roumanian point of view as to 
concessions to the southern neighbor, remains to be seen. 
In the mean while Bulgaria, herself facing in an eminent 
degree a crisis common to all the Balkan states, is await- 
ing the decision of her sister states for an acceptance or a 
rejection of her terms of restitution and readjustment. 


| Brevities. 

It is rumored that the Germans bake cakes inscribed 
“Gott strafe England.” ‘This leads an English humorist 
to say, ‘‘Thus the Germans are made to eat their own 
words.”’ 


O musical mother, you “did not raise your boy to 
be a soldier,’’ neither did you raise him to be a coward 
or a traitor. Let us hope that you raised him to be a 
loyal citizen, ready to take up whatever duties his country 
lays upon him. 


Yes, Mr. Reporter, all ministers go to church regularly 
when away on their vacations. No, that man was not a 
minister whom you saw on the hotel piazza last Sunday 
forenoon between eleven and twelve o’clock, reading 
De Morgan’s latest. He was not a minister; you were 
mistaken. : 


Don’t grieve, zealous young brother-minister, because 
your standing committee closed the church this summer 
for two entire months. Dr. E. E. Hale once said to the 
writer, ‘If my committee had their way they would open 
our church on the last Sunday of one year and close it on 
the first Sunday of the next.”’ 


My brother, take your petty piping little creed out 
into Nature’s temple this summer, and get it into tune 
with the Infinite; key it to the diapason of the sound- 
ing sea, and set it in harmony with the music of the starry 
spheres! Tune it to the great A of the universe—‘‘the 
great A,” which is, being interpreted, “‘the Almighty.” 


When you buy a new auto-horn, have regard for 
“Kultur,” efficiency. Get one that will accomplish its 
warning work. Don’t put on a musical triad, which 
sings, ‘‘Life is a summer holiday.” Don’t get the sort 
that emits Gargantuan groans of languid soliloquy. But 
put on the kind which is a cross between a snort and a 
snarl; one that yells plainly, in the definitive language 


of the street, ‘Get a move on, or you're a dead un!” 
This may not be “Culture,” but it is “Kultur.” fH 
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ir. The srk aa not > ane that famous saying of 
_ Henri Regnault, for although made forty years ago it 
is to-day typical of the calm heroism of the French artist 

___who has gone to the firing-line. In 1870 Regnault said, 

_ “They are beating Mamma; I fly to her assistance!”’ 

Regnault went and fell on the grim field of Buzenval in 

1871. In very much the same manner his fellow artists 

of another decade are dying in the trenches in Alsace 
and near the heights of Notre Dame de Lorette. Im- 

_—_—-—saginative, sensitive, delicate, knowing the horrors of war 

before experiencing them, a double courage is attached to 
the artist when he braves the dangers and the horrors of 

‘ battle. ‘There are some brave men fighting for France; 

; but none braver than the knights of the palette and 

brush. Bernard Naudin, whose matcliless illustrations 

of the works of Francois Villon, himself a creature of ad- 
venture, is by his own wish in the firing line. Francois de 

Marliave is fighting for the Republic as a lieutenant of 

reserve. From the Luxembourg to the Lys is a far cry, 

but Leon Broquet, having hung his canvas in France’s 

Palace of Art, his famous ‘“Cigales,” has essayed the 

journey. He fought at the Battle of the Marne in the 

cyclist corps to which he is attached. Horace Colmaire 

x distinguished himself at Arras. One of France’s most 

famous architects, Réne Mirland, premier grand prix de 

Rome in 1911, was promoted on the field of honor at 

z Ypres. Albert Gleizes, the famous cubist, is also at the 

; front. Holbauer, Henri Royer, and Jacques Nayral have 

also sacrificed their artistic ideals to the defence of 

France. Sculptors too numerous to mention, cubists, 

’ futurists, and architects are doing their service. ‘Their 

‘ paint brushes are laid aside; their hand is on the sword. 

‘ To-day the attics of Montmartre are empty save for 
some model who keeps memories fresh against the day 
when the master who immortalized her returns to lay aside 
his military ‘coat and slip on the soft velvet one again. 
Only the aged artists are seen; the younger ones have 

a gone off to fight for ‘‘La Patrie,” to get color for many 
a picture that in future years shall grace the halls of 

France’s museums of Art. 

h Britain has the same story to tell. Her artists are out 
on the ‘fields of war also. Charles Sargent Jagger, the 
brilliant young sculptor who was recently awarded the 
Grand Prix de Rome, is in the trenches with the Artists’ 
Corps; Richard Goulden, another sculptor, is with the 

_ Engineers; Oswald Burley, whose picture is now attract- 

_ ing attention at the Royal Academy, is fighting for his 

. country; so is George Hendry, of the Rifle Brigade. 
A good story is told of Mr. Hendry, who has proved him- 
self a master of another art, and can claim the distinc- 
tion of having been the first to play the bagpipes in war 
in Belgium since Waterloo. He uses the self-same 

_ “chanter,”’ or mouthpiece, that was used on the field of 

- 1815. ‘To see Hendry cheering the men on the march 

is a “sight for sore eyes,’’ said one soldier, ‘and when 

days get dull it is he who entertains us in the trenches.” 

Henry Tonks, Mouat Loudan, Townsend, the art editor 

of Punch, Arthur Rackham, whose fairies and elves and 

_ gnomes have delighted a thousand book-lovers, and 

Pe Harrison Townsend are all in khaki. 

_ _ In the German and Austrian ranks, artists of all kinds 
are as fervent to the patriotic ideal. ‘That creator of 

t, delightful waltz tunes, Franz Lehar, in fighting against 

_ the Russians, has been unfortunate enough to get cap- 

tured, as also has his brother artist Leo Fall, the talented 

whose ‘Dollar Princess’? music captivated 

) many years ago. Vienna is a gloomy 

h these two of its leading lights in the 

Te the hele of Fall and Lehar once 
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filled the cafés, and it is said that you hardly hear one 
of their melodies these days, for out of compliment to 
these musical and unhorsed Austrians their airs are not 
played. 

Kreisler has also discovered the true meaning of war, 
has come in contact with the new orchestration of the 
guns, so sadly dissimilar to the haunting charm of the 
great art of which he was such a master.—7. P.’s Journal. 


Ministers and Farmers. 


Prof. L. H. Bailey, we believe it was, who first proposed 
an agricultural extension of theological seminaries. He 
would have the students taught not only more or less 
of theology and religious history, with whatever else 
makes the burden of theological education at present, but 


he would add a good slice of natural history, and the ap- 


plication of modern agricultural knowledge, such as comes 
through our industrial schools. This has been talked over 
here and there, and more or less of practical result is 
being realized. 

Nothing so organic, however, has been worked out up 
to date as the back to the soil movement among the 
clergy of California. It occurred te the pestor of a 
Baptist church in the Sacramento valley, that as a 
scholar he was too far removed from his parishioners. 
In other words, they were knowing along an entirely 
different line of information from that which consti- 
tuted his education. He had been taught the art of 
preaching, and as a sermonizer he stood exceedingly 
well among his neighbors; but his auditors consisted of 
a body of intelligent people who knew nothing about 
church history, and cared nothing about eschatology and 
dogmatics. He wondered if there could not be and 
ought not to be a common field of information—a sort of 
clearing house for the brains and hearts of minister and 
people. ‘To bring this about if possible, he wrote to the 
state university, which in California includes the col- 
lege of agriculture, and suggested a plan for co-operation. 
The dean of the university wisely took consultation with 
the trustees and with certain other officials, and the re- 
sult was a ministers’ week in cc nnection with the uni- 
versity farm school, an annual affair, heretofore having 
very little to do with theology. 

The railroad gave transportation, and the university 
school offered to ect as host—the students giving up 
their dormitories to the ministers, and going to the barns 
to sleep. ‘Ihe result was that six hundred ministers, 
from all parts of the State, spent a week at the university 
farm, having the time of their lives. It was a school for 
them, out and out, but the aim was to bring themselves 
in co-operative sympathy with the farmers of the State. 
They not only studied together and talked orchard and 
garden and crops and soil and all about making humus, 
but they drank buttermilk together, and they played ball 
as farm boys will. In fine, they were coming right into 
the farm life of the State, and learning why the farmers 
were as they were. They did not have an idle minute, 
and they began the work which bids fair to be of un- 
ending influence. 

Now, what is the real meaning of this movement? 
We are in favor of making farming a profession; are we 
equally in favor of relieving the minister of the pro- 
fessional atmosphere which has heretofore surrounded 
his life? Why not? Why shall not the minister be 
once more the farmer as the New England minister used 
to be when Grandfather Beecher sawed wood for his 
neighbors as well as for himself? Five hundred ministers 
hobnobbing with five hundred farmers, talking over the 
same topics and exchanging the same jokes, comes a 
good deal nearer our idea of education and ministerial 
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fitting than a lot of young fellows shut up in a city to 
discuss Biblical literature and methods of preaching. 
They learned about farm methods and farm animals 
and farm economy, but they went right into the soul 
of the topic, ‘What will make farm life more ethical 
and beautiful, and in turn make ministerial work of 
more practical value.” ‘They report that the best thing 
they learned was that labor, far from being a curse, is the 
chief blessing of mankind. 

One delegate who crossed the continent to be present 
at the conference pronounced it the most important 
gathering ever held in America, in its effect on the minis- 
ter, and President Barrows of the university was nearly 
as emphatic in his expression of opinion. At any rate, 
it is agreed that, so far as California is concerned, a new 
institution is created. Ministers’ week will be held 
annually at the farm school; bringing both professions 
into harmonious study, and we believe much more har- 
monious action. The Rural Commission must be cred- 
ited with the first suggestion, but these California minis- 
ters have inaugurated a movement that will not soon 
come to an end. It is the displacement of theory and 
creed by work and achievement. The minister hereafter 
is to be brought into closer relation with his people, and 
his theology is to fit them, as well as himself, for a manly 
life on the globe which we now occupy. We shall prob- 
ably hear a good deal less about miracles and Old Testa- 
ment history, and possibly a little more about corn and 
oats for feeding the hungry crowd. We are not at all 
afraid of true religion being crowded out, so long as 
charity and love and co-operation are brought to the front. 


Subject to War Service. 


Can a native-born citizen of the United States be 
forced to serve in the Italian army? 

This question is at present the subject of diplomatic 
negotiations between this country and Italy. The only 
Americans involved, however, are the sons of Italian 
parentage who are of military age and happened to 
be in Italy when war was declared against Austria. 

Under the Italian law, according to the officials of the 
State Department, it is impossible for any Italian to re- 
nounce his allegiance, and this applies to the children of 
Italian citizens who have gone to a foreign land, even 
when the children have become citizens of another coun- 
try through birth. 

A number of such cases have been reported to Secre- 
tary Lansing and are under investigation by the Bureau 
of Citizenship. 

Cases of wives and children of Russians, mainly from 
Poland and Galicia, who have become American citizens 
and then visited the land of their fathers, are also be- 
fore the State Department. 

‘These cases have been complicated through the persons 
—usually women—claiming to be Russian subjects on re- 
turning to Russia, fearing that if they were known to be 
American citizens they would be unable to enter Russia. 

Now that they are there and find it difficult to leave, 
they are calling upon the United States diplomatic repre- 
sentatives to help them out. 

In the matter of military service the United States has 
naturalization treaties with Austria-Hungary, Belgium, 
Denmark, Germany, Great Britain, Portugal, Norway 
and Sweden, under which a naturalized citizen of this 
country may not be forced into military service. 

But France refuses to recognize any naturalization of 
one of her subjects who has not already performed his 
regular term of military duty. ; 

In the case of an alien who has merely taken out his 
first papers of naturalization in this country it is held 


that he has not in any way renounced his allegiance to 
his flag, and so the United States will not attempt to in- 
terfere with the jurisdiction of the country to which 
he belongs. 

Since the war began the rules under which passports 
may be obtained have been made more and more strin- 
gent.—Boston Globe. 


Negro Business League. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the National Negro 
Business League is holding a three-day session in Boston; 
August 18, 19, 20. Dr. Booker T. Washington is presi- 
dent of this organization. It was in Boston that the first 
meeting of the League was held Aug. 23 and 24, 1900; 
and in holding the meeting there this year, it will fittingly 
celebrate the Fifteenth Anniversary of the founding of 
the League, afford an opportunity for ‘‘taking stock’’— 
an inventory, as it were—of racial progress and develop- 
ment since the organization of the League; and fortified 
by the accumulated knowledge and experiences of these 
years, the business men and women of the race may face 
the future with greater inspiration and a firmer grasp of 
the complex problems of modern business. 

In 1900, when the National Negro Business League 
was organized, there were about 20,000 Negro business 
enterprises; now there are 45,000. 

In 1900 there were two Negro banks; now there are 51. 

In 1900 Negroes were running 250 drug stores; now 
they have 695. 

In 1900 there were 149 Negro merchants engaged in 
wholesale businesses; now there are 240. 

In 1900, fifteen years ago, there were 10,000 Negro 
retail merchants; now there are 25,000. 

In the fifteen years.since the National Negro Business 
League was organized, farm property owned by Negroes 
has made a remarkable increase. From 1900 to 1910, 
the value of domestic animals owned by Negro farmers 
increased from $85,216,337 to $177,273,785, OF 107 per 
cent.; poultry from $3,788,792 ‘to $5,113,756, or 36 per 
cent.; implements and machinery from $18,586,225 to 
$36,861,418, or 98 per cent.; land and buildings from 
$69,636,420 to $273,501,665, or 293 per cent. In ten 
years the total value of farm property owned by Negroes 
increased from $177,404,688 to $492,892,218, or 177 per 
cent. 


Two Statues. 


There is a spot on the Exposition grounds from which 
one can see, in opposite directions, two equestrian statues, 
both worthy of some study. ‘They are odd as works of 
art—veritable carousals of expression in plaster—but 
they are artistic, and, supplementing each other, very 
effective. The “Fountain of Energy,” by A. Stirling 
Calder, typifies the White Man, jubilant because of his 
success in digging the great Canal, standing in his stirrups, 
with arms stretched wide, like an industrial Alexander who 
rides the globe round in search of fresh tasks worthy of his 
energy. Thisis Energy having its way with the world. 

But this man, so lifted up in celebration of success, is 
not drunk with power. He is not on the war-path of 
wild desire. Seldom have sculpture, architecture, and 
festivities such as these been summoned to applaud the 
finish of labors so unromantically dangerous or so little 
likely to turn men’s heads toward unbridled and unclean 
ambition. Proving his strength by such achievements as 
the Panama Canal, the White Man has a right to stand 
in his stirrups and ride like a bacchanalian. ; 

The war-path man is to be seen in the opposite direction. 


By “The End of the Trail,’ the work of James Earle | ; 
Fraser, the present status of the Indian, and the end 
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out with nothing done. The wild, free man of the 
forest is dead from exhaustion, while the man who has 
p fettered himself with civilization, and burdened himself 
F aaa its toil, flaunts his surplus energy before the world. 
The End of the Trail’? may not be an enduring work 
of art, for its meaning will likely become obscure when 
4 placed elsewhere, or when seen through other contrasts, 
but here it is meaningful and strong. This flesh with the 
spirit all wrung out of it droops here among these vigor- 
ous monuments of our energy to a good purpose; the 
Indian reminds us of the price, in ages of self-restraint, 
discipline, and the voluntary bending of proud necks 
to the irksome yoke, paid by the dominant race for its 
full palaces of material goods. 

What is the supreme digger, hewer, and builder? En- 
ergy? Yes, say these statues, but energy plus discipline. 
Brain? Yes, plus self-sacrifice, symbolized by the priest 

a yonder on the Tower of Jewels, and plus, also, faith in 

the Invisible Helper, carved into the face of the Advent- 

it urous Bowman, who serenely aims at a star—G. D. 
Yoakum, in The Pacific. 


The Solace of Solipsism. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


Solipsism (compounded, perhaps too obviously to need 
explanation, from the Latin words solus and ipse) is 
sometimes spoken of as the philosophical term for insanity. 
It certainly seems to stand for metaphysics run mad, 
or, in politer language, for subjective idealism carried 
toextremes. ‘The solipsist claims to be the sole inhabitant 
of the universe, and all manifestations to the contrary 

| are merely subjective states of his own. As with so 
> many other mentally unbalanced persons, his cosmos is 
| all ego. 

Those whose intellectual dissipation takes the form 
of intemperate reading in books of philosophy will be 
familiar with Mr. F. H. Bradley’s statement of the 
solipsist’s position. In his ‘Appearance and Reality,’’ 
Mr. Bradley says: “‘T cannot transcend experience, and 


§ experience is my experience. From this it follows that 
nothing beyond myself exists; for what is experience is 
A curious passage in Tol8Stoi’s 


4 its (the self’s) states.” 
; “Boyhood”’ shows us the little Russian lad losing him- 
self in the mazes and contradictions of this metaphysical 
doctrine, without knowing its name or suspecting it to 
4 be other than a peculiar creation of his own. ‘Tolstoi 
writes: “‘But no philosophical current swayed me so 
much as scepticism, which at times brought me to the 
verge of insanity. I imagined that except myself no 
one and nothing existed in the world, that objects were 
not objects, but apparitions, appearing only when I paid 
attention to them.... There were moments in which, 
under the influence of this fixed idea, I reached such a 
stage of absurdity that I would glance quickly round 
hoping to catch Nothingness by surprise where I was 
not.” 
; Insanity though solipsism is, let us stop for a moment 
to think what a comforting form of insanity it might be 
to its victim just at this period in the world’s history, 
and then let us consider whether it has any useful lesson 
We teach to the sane. 
} To him who has the hardihood to deny all objective 
te ality, a. denial that Kant pronounced “‘a scandal to 
hy and to human reason in general,” what a 
ii bg to be Bole to regard the present 
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as the inmate of an asylum for the insane who, on being 
questioned upon current events, lightly dismissed the 
whole subject of the European war as ‘“‘all gossip.” 
If one can but be persuaded of the truth of solipsism, 
then Belgium’s agonies and Servia’s sufferings, and all 
the unspeakable enormities of this stupendous interna- 
tional conflict become merely parts of the gigantic illusion 
that, for some yet unexplained reason, has been prepared 
for the solipsist, the solitary attendant at the presenta- 
tion of this greatest conceivable of dramas. It is in 
very truth the biggest “show”’ imaginable; and if it 
turns out to be a tragedy rather than a comedy, the very 
vastness of it would be overwhelming but for the com- 
forting conviction of its illusoriness. An inescapable 
psychological necessity, it is true, may constrain even the 
most confirmed of solipsists to contribute of his imaginary 
dollars toward the relief of imaginary suffering in a 
devastated Belgium or Poland that has no existence in 


reality; yet he knows well enough that it will be only. 


the bare imagination of a feast that those unreal dollars 
will provide for the feeding of imaginary persons, and so 
at the bottom of his heart he is comforted. ‘This illusion 
of suffering may have been ordained from the first for 
his disciplining in charity and tenderness; and, if he is a 
little shrewder than he should be in seeing through the 
benevolent sham, his growth in richness of experience does 
nevertheless proceed. Perhaps, indeed, it was a part 
of the preordained plan that this glimmering of the 
truth should be graciously allowed him in order to soften 
the harshness, to lessen the otherwise unbearable intensity, 
of his experience. 

But, it may be asked, what if the solipsist be himself a 
victim to the cruelties of war, or to the relentless forces 
of nature? Can he still, with the hostile bayonet piercing 
his breast, or the terrible earthquake burying him alive 
under the ruins of his house, retain his belief in the purely 
phenomenal character of so-called matter? Yes, even 
that is possible. He has no more direct or intuitive 
knowledge of the external world than he had before, 
he cannot “transcend experience’? to-day any more 
than he could yesterday, he is still dealing with his 
own ‘“‘states,’’ and thus, by stoutly clinging to his sub- 
jective idealism, he is spared the agony of believing that 
thousands of others are suffering, or may be about to 
suffer, or already have suffered, the pangs that are his 
present portion. The enlightened and magnanimous 
solipsist will recognize, even in the throes of dissolution, 
the beneficence of an order wherein the possibilities of 
suffering, if suffering there must be, are thus reduced to a 
minimum. 

Of course, all that is so whimsical as hardly to be worth 
printing; and yet, in these times when the bottom 
seems to be dropping out of everything in the moral 
world, when the forces of evil are threatening to over- 
whelm the forces of good, and Ahriman seems to be 
prevailing against Ormuzd, even such a form of insanity 
as the one just outlined might be a welcome refuge from 
a still more dreadful variety of madness induced by 
the horrors that confront one on almost every side. 
Indeed, are we not all of us, already, fairly forced to be 
in some sense solipsists, strangely unmoved by calamities 
that a year ago would have stirred us to the depths? 
There is a limit even to the largest capabilities of sym- 
pathy. Beyond that limit the agonies of others tend to 
become apparitional rather than vividly real to the 
beholder. One is reminded, in this connection, of the 
aged couple who, after listening intently to an old- 
fashioned sermon depicting the everlasting tortures of 
the damned, were talking over the harrowing discourse 
as they returned home from church, when the husband 
turned to his anxious wife and tried to soothe her 
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perturbation with the reassuring words: “It can’t be 
true, Selina. It’s against nature. No constitution could 
stand it.” 

Some such reassurance in the face of its own over- 
mastering emotions the soul instinctively seeks for itself 
in times like these, and perhaps it is legitimate and not 
merely the refuge of a coward to remember that, after 
all, every one does in a very real sense live exclusively 
in a world of his own and can do no more than play his 
own part to the best of his ability. In the sudden death 
of a thousand persons by the sinking of a ship, the suffer- 
ings of each victim are not increased a thousandfold by 
the vast extent of the disaster, though the horrified 
observer is inclined to imagine some multiplication of 
that sort. It is a fact well known in hospitals and sick- 
rooms that unrestrained sympathy with suffering unfits 
surgeons and nurses for their trying duties; in fact, 
actual callousness, however unlovely to look upon, is 
not incompatible with the very highest degree of surgical 
and curative skill. 

The philosophic aberration that has here been noted 
is not one that any normal, healthy person is likely to 
be guilty of; yet even to such a person its contempla- 
tion may yield a little useful instruction. It may serve 
as a reminder that, fortunately, no human being is 
expected to assume the management of the universe, 
or is called upon to go beyond his own proper sphere of 
action and influence. In this sense there is a grain of 
truth even in the extreme form of subjective idealism 
here briefly considered. Things in themselves, of which 
we read in the writings of philosophers, have no real 
meaning to us. It is, as Mr. Bradley says, our own 
“states’’ that constitute our experience, and that have 
for us the sharpest reality. 

MALDEN, Mass. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Church Publicity. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I have read with much interest the stimulating words 
of Dr. Eliot in the Register of July 22 on ‘Church Pub- 
licity.” 

There are some reasons why the Church should adver- 
tise which are likely to escape the notice of those who 
have not given special thought to the subject. 

Few realize the extent to which people are now drawn 
away from the Church by advertising. In the first place, 
the expenditure of something like a billion dollars a year 
in the country for advertising, and perhaps as much more 
for the persuasive salesmanship that goes with it, means 
an enormous concentration of attention upon material 
things. ‘The fact that this outlay of around one hundred 
dollars a family pays the purveyors of products, means 
that the public responds to the appeal, which, being inter- 
preted, means that we buy and do largely the things we 
are advertised into buying and doing. 

To illustrate, a generation or so ago, a lot of money 
was spent advertising bicycles, whereupon all the people 
left their accustomed pursuits and went riding through 
the country. Think of the money and time deflected 
from other occupations, including church-going! 

What we buy, that we do. But not only is it true that 
advertising devoted for the most part to material things 
makes for high living and plain thinking, but there are 
numerous kinds of advertising which tend directly to 
empty the pews, e.g., amusements, excursions, Sunday 
reading matter, automobiles, games, resorts, and the like. 

In fact, it comes to pass that as to our marginal or 
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optional outlay of money and time, in place of exercising 
original initiative we merely consent to buy and do. 

More than any of us are conscious of we think and act 
advertising wise. Amid the din of importunity we are 
almost on the defensive. 

Perhaps it is unfortunate that we should so respond 
to persuasive appeal. But such is the case and such the 
condition which the Church has to meet. 

The Church cannot afford to remain silent. Nor is 
the Church alone in the necessity for dropping the passive 
attitude and becoming active in the use of new vehicles 
for purveying its message. Libraries, charities, and other 
institutions are becoming vocal through the use of paid- 
for space. 

That advertising is a necessity to the greatest useful- 
ness of the Church there is no kind of doubt, and it will 
be a great day for us Unitarians when we are thoroughly 
convinced of this and find a way to do it. 

The first and perhaps greatest task to make publicity 
effective is to find the right words in which to tell men and 
women what service the Church has to give. The mar- 
keters of a specialty first write what they call a ‘‘selling 
story.” ‘This becomes the basis of all advertising and sales- 
manship. How is this statement of the merits of the 
product made? Is it written by the inventor or designing 
engineer if, say, the article be a machine? No, those tech- 
nical men furnish certain necessary information, but the 
story is written by some one who has his finger on the 
pulse of the prospective buyer and user of the product, 
and is conscious of the user’s tastes and needs. Not the 
engineer’s language is wanted, but the consumer’s. 

Who can adequately state the most important functions 
of the modern church and do it in such a way as to reach 
men and women where they live? 

To attract a person to church, the first thing is to 
awaken in him a sense of lack, stimulate this into a 
consciousness of need and desire, and finally convince him 
that the Church can meet his need. 

I suggest that some of our ministers who have in their 
congregations advertising men with whom they can 
consult, try their hand at writing a “‘selling story,’ for 
our Church and send copies to the American Unitarian 
Association, or to the Register. 
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Emerson P. Harris. 
Monvcrarr, N.J. 


The Effsworth Semi-centennial. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


That a little church in a little city “down-east”’ should 
have recently celebrated its semi-centennial anniversary 
may not interest many of your readers, but to those who 
have known by personal participation or even by oc- 
casional visits of the persistent devotion and sacrifice 
of two generations it is not only interesting but both 
pathetic and cheering. ‘The historical address by the 
vice-president, Miss Greely, the daughter of one of its 
most ardent founders and generous supporters, tells a story 
which ought to shame some of our dead, rich churches, 
even in their graves. ‘Those who think of Unitarianism 
as a mere episode in the intellectual development of 
Christianity, destitute of earnestness and without power 
to inspire loyalty and sacrifice, would read this address 
with profit unto correction. 

The Ellsworth church is a fine illustration of the wide 
and varied usefulness which a Unitarian church may have 
in its ministry, not only to the religious and ethical 
interests of its people and of the community about them, 


but to their intellectual, literary, and esthetic sides. 
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We all know how dead and sometimes how putrescent 
a small town may become if isolated from contact with 


% 


; g influences of high culture, such as may be 
d in the many-sided life of a large city, and how valu- 
le is the power of a church which, in addition to its 


tage unday services, keeps alive during the week the other 
elements of the higher life. -Even if, like the church in 


Corinth, it contain ‘‘not many wise men after the flesh, 
not many mighty, not many noble,” it may be a civiliz- 
ing and persistently refining power to those who come 
within the range of its influence. Such a centre of 
refinement and uplifting our church in Ellsworth has 
always been, and this is largely the secret of the loyalty 
and fidelity of its people, through all sorts of discourage- 
ment, and of its vitality in its isolated situation. Had 
some of our rich and socially strong city churches done 
the same service to their constituencies which this 
church has performed to its people, their discouraging 
mortality would not have been so great. It may be 
said that their constituencies did not need this wide 
service, because in the larger communities other insti- 
tutions have supplied these wants, but this, which seemed 
good fortune to its people personally, was unfortunate 
to its corporate existence. In many a small city or town, 
however, the same varied service may be done by a 
church of our broad faith, and in giving life it may keep it. 
W. H. L. 


A Study of Our Unitarian Tracts. 
Ill. New Tracts Needed. 


BY J. T. SUNDERLAND, D.D. 


As Unitarians we are, and from the beginning have 
been, quite too narrow in our outlook, quite too self- 
centred; we have not realized as we ought to have 
done the world-wide importance of our faith and conse- 
quently our responsibilities to mankind. And yet we 
have not been wholly remiss. We have done a little 
work in the way of giving to non-Christian peoples our 
gospel of light, of love, of human brotherhood; and this 
work has been as successful in its results as it has been 
unique in character. ‘The strange thing is that we have 
so persistently failed to let our churches know about 
it through our printed tracts. 

It is gratifying to note that just now we are taking a 
new step forward in foreign work. We are just entering 
upon the fine enterprise of sending a gifted and excellently 
equipped young woman (Miss Pecker) as our first mission- 
ary to China, to co-operate with Dr. Gilbert Reid, at 
Shanghai, in his widely influential International Insti- 
tute. Will we again fail to let our people know? How 
timely, business-like, and inspiring it would be if we 
could at once be given a tract or extended leaflet for 
general circulation, informing our churches, our women’s 
alliances, our young people’s religious unions, our Sun- 
day-schools, and our families regarding the work Miss 
Pecker is to do and which we must all help her do,—I 
mean regarding the remarkable mission of religious 
brotherhood among the higher classes in China, which 
Dr. Reid’s International Institute is carrying on, and 


_ through which we are permitted to enter upon a work 


of wide-reaching helpfulness to the Chinese people. 
Let me say a further word about India. Most Uni- 
tarians have heard of the religious reform movement in 


India known as the Brahmo Samaj, or Church of God. 
an t is distinctly liberal in its spirit, and its central teach- 
ing is exactly the same as our own, namely, the Father- 


d of God and the Brotherhood of Man. Indeed, the 
vement, though calling itself Hindu and not Chris- 
is to India essentially what our Unitarian move- 
merica. Its following is numerically small, 


but during the period of its existence (a little less than 
a century) it has produced leaders of the highest charac: 
ter and of extraordinary ability, and its influence has 
extended all over India. During the past thirty years 
it has been represented in this country by several dis- 
tinguished visitors, among them Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar, 
Prof. B. N. Sen, Principal H. C. Maitra, and Mr. Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. Surely we ought to know more about 
the Brahmo Samaj. It is a loss to us that we do not. 
Its books should be in our libraries. Especially we 
ought to have a good tract telling us about it; indeed, 
we ought to have two, one giving a popular sketch of 
its history, principles, and leading activities, and the 
other telling the stories of the lives of its greatest leaders,— . 
Ran Mohun Roy, Keshub Chunder Sen, and the re- 
markable Tagore family, particularly the great and 
honored teacher and saint, Dabendranath Tagore, and 
his distinguished son, Rabindranath Tagore, the poet. 

Turning from foreign lands to our own, it may well 
surprise us to find that we have in our tract list nothing 
about our sister Liberal Church in America, the Uni- 
versalist. Surely this is a regrettable omission. A 
tract on this subject, written with intelligence and sym- 
pathy, would be widely useful. It would be a fitting 
expression of our fraternal feeling, and it would help to 
draw our related religious movements into closer co-opera- 
tion. 

We ought to have a similar tract regarding the Liberal 
or Progressive Friends. Also, now that the Jewish 
element in our population is becoming so large and im- 
portant, a tract on the relation of Unitarianism to Re- 
form or Liberal Judaism would meet a need. 

Possibly there is no greater surprise in our tract list 
than the fact that we have no tract on the Trinity. I 
mean none with that title, or that gives clearly and fully 
our modern reasons for rejecting the doctrine. We have 
two tracts on ‘‘ The Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit,” 
which partly meet the want, and others with various 
titles which touch the subject briefly or incidentally. 
That we say so little in print about this doctrine must 
be not a little puzzling to our orthodox friends, who 
make it so very prominent in all their churches and all 
their literature, and who regard our rejection of it as our 
most unpardonable heresy, and a sufficient reason for 
withholding from us Christian fellowship. Are we wise 
in not having tracts, as our English Unitarian brethren 
do, dealing distinctly and fully with a subject so con- 
spicuous in the whole Christian world, and one our 
attitude toward which is so little understood? 

Our view of Jesus separates us as much from the main 
body of Christians as does our rejection of the Trinity. 
There is much misunderstanding as to what our real 
view is. It is common to describe us simply as people 
“who reject Christ’’ or ‘“‘who do not believe in Jesus,’”’— 
as if either of these statements were true. To correct 
this widespread popular misunderstanding, we must rely 
mainly on our tracts. Fortunately we have a number, 
some of them excellent, dealing with this subject. And 
yet even here all the ground is not covered. For ex- 
ample, we have no tract on the Virgin Birth,—a doctrine 
which nearly all our orthodox friends persist in declaring 
to be an essential part of Christianity. 

We have no tract on the subject of Evolution. When 
we consider that no other scientific conception of the 
modern world has had so revolutionary an influence upon 
religious thinking, and that we almost alone among re- 
ligious bodies regard that influence as beneficial, it seems 
strange that long ago we did not give to the public in 
tract form our understanding of the religious implica- 
tions of this great scientific doctrine. Should we delay 
much longer to make good this omission? 
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We have no tract upon Revivals. We ought to have 
such a tract, to let the public know two important things: 
first, why we cannot join in such religious revivals as are 
common around us, and, second, what kind of revivals 
we do believe in and are glad to aid. 

We have no tract on the Second Coming of Christ, a 
doctrine preached on every side of us and believed in by 
vast multitudes. 

We have no tract on the Devil. Is it said that this is 
merely a sensational subject? The truth is, it is a very 
living subject to millions. A good tract on this theme, 
giving the view of intelligent Unitarians, would be one 
of the most called for and most useful in our whole list. 

It is a serious lack, which we are particularly feeling 
just now, that we have so few tracts bearing on war, 
peace, the limitation of armaments, international arbi- 
tration, educating for peace, what churches and Sunday- 
schools may do for peace, and kindred subjects. A 
little comfort is to be derived from the reflection that 
as a fact American Unitarians have been much more 
active in this cause of peace than our tracts would indi- 
cate. But why should we not have adequate printed 
helps in this great matter? 

Until recently we have had a noticeable lack of tracts 
on Social Service. Of late, however,—thanks to the 
Social Service Department of the American Unitarian 
Association and to the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice !—this defect has been largely removed. We have 
now between thirty and forty “Social Service Bulletins”’ 
(by the way, why that most unfortunate name? for they 
are in no sense bulletins) which are generally excellent 
in matter. With such additions from time to time as 
will be sure to be made, these tracts will do valuable ser- 
vice. 

Of temperance tracts, we have what five years ago might 
have been regarded as a fairly good supply. But impor- 
tant new conditions have arisen which none of these 
tracts meet. New material is needed. 

It is surprising that our tract writers in the past have 
paid so little attention to the immensely important sub- 
ject of religious education, and especially religious educa- 
tionin the home. Of late there has been a change for the 
better. It is to be hoped that under the influence of the 
Religious Education Department of the American Uni- 
tarian Association we shall be furnished, at no distant 
date, with a literature commensurate with the impor- 
tance of this subject. And it should be borne in mind 
that we need not alone Sunday-school lesson manuals, but 
also tracts,—tracts for general circulation among people, 
for fathers and mothers, for the young, for everybody. 
We must have a general awakening in regard to this 
vital matter if our Unitarian movement is to live. 

This leads me to say that, in my judgment, we greatly 
need, for use in homes, a carefully prepared tract or pam- 
phlet made up of perhaps five parts, somewhat as follows :— 

Part I. Several sweet, reverent, little ‘‘Bed-time 
Prayers” for children, to be used by mothers with their 
little ones at night. -Part II. A dozen simple and very 
brief ‘‘Graces,’”’ to be employed regularly by the father 
or the mother or by the whole family together, at the 
breakfast table, or at some other meal if more con- 
venient. Part III. A few short, devout prayers, say one 
for each day of the week, for the use of adult members 
of the family. Part IV. A dozen simple, noble, up- 
lifting Passages of Scripture, very brief, to be read over 
and over by parents and children together, and ulti- 
mately to be committed to memory by all. Part V. 
Half a dozen of the very finest and most spiritual of our 
liberal hymns, to be read and sung and committed to 
memory by the whole family and made the common 
spiritual treasure of all. Does any one question the value 
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of such a simple pamphlet of practical Home Religion? 
and does any one doubt that, if we had such a practical 
help for earnest fathers and mothers, it would gradually 
but surely find its way to use in hundreds of our Uni- 
tarian homes? . 

Before concluding, perhaps I ought to say a word about 
the tracts published by our Unitarian brethren in Eng- 
land. Their list is not so extensive as our own, but in 
quality it is not less high. Naturally it contains tracts 
on some important subjects that ours does not. For 
this reason it might well be studied by our new revision 
committee for suggestions. I have myself made con- 
siderable use of this English material both for home cir- 
culation and in post-office mission work, and have found 
it valuable. There is here a possible resource which any 
of our American post-office mission workers who wish 
fresh tracts may avail themselves of if they choose. By 
paying a small price these English tracts may be obtained 
in any quantity desired. A printed list with prices may 
be secured by addressing the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, Essex Hall, Essex Street, London. 

Great as has been the service rendered to the Uni- 
tarian cause in the past by our tracts, it is plain that the 
limit of this service has not yet by any means been 
reached. ‘The fact that the demand for our literature 
of this kind so steadily and rapidly grows, and from 
areas ever widening, indeed including not only this 
country, but also many foreign lands, shows that our 
tract work is as yet only in the morning of its great day. 


The Pacifist Principles. | 


BY CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 


In this time of the stress and excitement of the mo- 
mentous war in Europe every one needs to understand 
clearly what the ideals and especially what the practical 
working principles are which our religion urges upon 
us. We do not want to forsake our religion and go back 
with the rush of a crowd to paganism. Neither do we 
like to be called ‘‘visionaries,”’ as if we had no eyes to see 
the startling facts amidst which we live. It is no wonder 
if every interest of civilization seems at first to suffer 
a lapse in such a period as this. 

Shall we let ourselves be called “‘pacifists’”? It is not 
quite a popular word just now. ‘There is the more need 
to know what it means. It is the outcome of the famous 
beatitude. It is not written, “‘Blessed are the lovers 
of peace.” This might cover cowards and idlers. The 
word is “‘peace-makers.” The emphasis is important. 
The world finds a glamour about war because it is dra- 
matic; “something is doing.’”’ We have no interest in 
peace, as a state where nothing happens. Now, when 
you make, or create, peace, as you create music, a poem, 
a temple, a State, a civilization, something does happen. 
To make peace is dramatic construction, while war is 
destruction and death. War settles nothing; it only 
puts down the weaker party. 

We steer quite clear now of the bogy which they 
call “peace at any price,” if they mean by that any low 
price. You cannot get it so if you try. Like all splendid 
constructive work it costs courage and enterprise. 

To come at once to our positive statement, we seek 
substantial civilization. We work for a world where 
men live not as animals, or savages, but as grown-up 
men. Greed, arrogance, prejudice, divide men, but 


we will not be content to be divided. Our common 
humanity, our science, our art and the great literature, — 
our fundamental religion, and even the oceans and 
the mountains unite us. Our divisions and hostilities — 


and union are the objects of our destiny. 


We do not 
merely idly wish to attain this; we will to attain it. 
We are bound so to live as to attain it. 

Moreover, we hold that the time has come to expect 
real civilization in place of the crude and raw thing that 
has so far mostly prevailed. We grant that the time 
has been when men, like boys, did not know what to do, 
except to fight, to defend and to avenge themselves. 
We repudiate the idea that we are still so stupid and 
fiendish as not to be able to do better than to quarrel 
and hate and fight and take revenge. Is the boasted 
religion of Christendom good for nothing at all? Has it 
no kernel of saving life in it? 

Next, we believe in the use of force, yes, of physical 
force on occasion. We enter into no futile arguments 
over the academic question of ‘“‘non-resistance.”’ ‘Thus, 
we restrain a young child from hurting himself or others; 
and we kindly but firmly take a drunken man, or a 
burglar, or a maniac into custody, and may even be 
obliged to confine him for life, if he continues to be 
dangerous. But we draw a distinction between crude 


or wild force, rushing like a torrent to waste or destruc- 


tion, and the same force guided by intelligence and 
sympathy. We do not wish to lessen any one’s sense 
of justice, or his discrimination between right and wrong, 
or even his native indignation at outrage and cruelty. 
But we do need to apply the great dynamo of sympathy 
and humanity, so as to translate this raw force, which 
rushes wilfully toward violence, punishment, and ven- 
geance, into efficient light and heat and lifting power. We 
can and must do this, or our “‘righteous indignation” 
and blame will work harm to ourselves and to others, 
perpetuating the hate and cruelty. As soon as any one 
sees the immense distinction between blind passion 
striking back to retaliate and the friendly will eager to 
cure and save and to forbid the recurrence of evil, as soon 
as we recall that we ourselves who demand justice are 
also men of like nature with those against whom we 
complain, that Americans, for example, are more like 
Germans than different from them, and that our own 
national record is not clear of shame, as soon as we see 
that what we wish is to change wrong-doers into useful 
citizens and neighbors, to convert enemies into friends, 
there will henceforth be the least possible need to use 
physical force; there will always be some ingenious and 
persuasive means in plain sight at every turn of our 
road, infinitely better than compulsion and fighting. 

In other words, we believe in the higher and spiritual 
forms of force, in the intelligent use of which physical 
force is only an incident and exception. We hold that 
already the moral force of public opinion, and not the 
fear of the sheriff, mainly keeps the vast body of human 
society within the lines of law and order. We hold 
that mankind must look, not to international armies, 
or even to the fear of an economic boycott, but to the 
wholesome justice of some international tribunal, not 
even necessarily compulsory in its decisions, and to 
the consenting public opinion of the world to settle the 
differences between nations as we now generally settle 
them between individuals. We hold that we never really 
overcome evil till we ‘‘overcome it with good,” namely, 
with a greater humanity, with patience instead of im- 
patience, with a generous attitude instead of passion, 
with reasonable concessions instead of ultimatums, with 

_ sympathy instead of the ugly face and harsh voice, with 
persuasion instead of arrogant self-will. These higher 
forms of force work where nothing else works, with chil- 
en, with rude street boys, in the conduct of prisons 

ane asylums, between employers and their work- 
rely not less mightily do they work whenever 
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they are tried between nations. We insist upon their use 
and therefore upon the needlessness and peril of the 
munitions of war. We hold that a generous attitude of 
justice and respect for others on the part of any nation 
is a more effectual defense than the greatest of armies 
and navies. In fact, Europe is proving for us that the 
latter mode of defence leads by the way of waste to the 
brink of ruin. Whereas, it is not in human nature to 
wage war against friends. Let us then be always friends 
and friends of all. 

All this is good philosophy. We believe in trusting 
people, and expecting the best of them, at home and over 
the seas, because we like to be trusted ourselves, and 
because we are always at our best when we are trusted 
and when our best is expected of us. We observe that 
the show of suspicion and fear breeds fear, and fear 
grows into hate. We do not therefore believe that there 
is a people upon the face of the earth which we in the 
United States may not well afford to trust, provided 
only we will treat its people with generosity and justice. 
We decline to live on terms of hate, or suspicion, or fear 
with any nation, and we therefore decline to prepare for 
war with any one. We do not believe that any nation 
exists to-day for the purpose of piracy and conquest. 
Nothing but the excitement of the great war permits 
such an exaggerated opinion of the attitude of the great 
sister nations of the world as to permit us to imagine 
that any one of them is going to endanger our liberties! 

Two great necessities come now to the front in this 
trying time. One is healthy common sense. We need 
to see the perspective of things, to get the proportions, 
for example, the colossal losses and injustices which all 
the warring nations are alike committing and suffering 
by the very nature of the system of war, in comparison 
with the merely incidental loss which has fallen upon 
us in America; the horrors of the invasion of Belgium and 
Poland and China, as compared with even the tragic 
event of the Lusitania. We need to keep cool heads 
to see what is essential in our insistence upon Great 
Britain or Germany of our evident rights upon the seas. 
Is it the slight advantage of a little freer and safer com- 
merce and travel for this time of war,—an advantage 
which we should wholly lose by fighting for it? Or 
rather, is it not such a new order of the world, after this 
war, that no people shall ever again have cause to fear 
the interference of armed ships on the common high- 
ways of commerce? We are only slightly interested in 
laws of war. We seek more, namely, the abolition of 
war altogether. 

The second great need is to keep a good or kindly 
temper. Grant that it is hard just now not to be par- 
tisans; no one can perhaps be wholly neutral in sympathy, 
where immense differences exist as to the apportion- 
ment of the blame for the awful calamity. All the more 
is the need that we try harder than ever to obey the 
majestic practical law of our religion. This law is to 
keep our good will toward every one, even toward 
those who are doing grave wrong. We can do nothing 
but harm by losing our temper, and “‘calling down fire 
from heaven’’ to destroy men. Who knows the long 
complex history which has produced racial quarrels, or 
the crooked teachings of a half-barbarous religion that 
has educated men both to be tryants and to submit to 
tyranny in church and state? Who is so sure of his own 
guiltlessness of pride, egotism, greed, passion, and self- 
ishness, as to dare to lift up his hand to throw stones 
at other men, or to wish to take their punishment into 
his own hands? Who dares to boast that our own beloved 
nation has always been so just and honorable in her 
treatment of weaker people—the Indians or the Chinese— 
as to desire that we should attempt the old heathen- 
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ism of making ourselves both judges and executioners 
over other peoples? 

On the other hand, we have a wonderful opportunity. 
We are the only great power so situated as to be able to 
help the world to a permanent and civilized peace. We 
cannot do this by increasing our battleships, or by 
premature discussion about the ‘enforcement of peace.”’ 
We have already prepared the righteous way by our 
gifts of food and supplies for all the suffering peoples. We 
shall prepare the way further by a deepening sympathy 
with the pains and the heroisms of the men in the armies 
of both sides. We shall prepare the way by considera- 
tion for the fearful circumstances of the men, however 
blundering or feeble or guilty they have been, who have 
had to carry on the governments of their respective 
nations, while they and all the world have had to see 
this vast demonstration of the folly and anomaly of their 
vaunted scheme of defence by armed force! The most 
modest of us, young or old, will help to pave the way for 
the new and humane order by every quiet effort to help 
and serve and do the daily work, and maintain the com- 
mon intercourse with friends or neighbors or strangers 
on the beautiful terms of justice and faith and kindliness 
and constant sympathy. 


Spiritual Life. 


A great hand is careful lest it crush.— Robert Browning. 
wt 


What we want is not so much to realize the ideal as to 
idealize the real—F. H. Hedge. 


od 


That we have but little faith is not sad, but that we 
have but little faithfulness. By faithfulness faith is 


earned.—Thoreau. 
ws 


It is not hard to find a creed for a soldier to die with, 
it seems to me; at least, I have seen Mahomet’s answer 
well. A creed to live by is a very different thing.— 
Kingsley. 

ad 
One in whose eyes the smile of kindness made 
Its haunt, like flowers by sunny brooks in May, 
Yet, at the thought of others’ pain, a shade 
Of sweeter sadness chased the smile away. 
—Bryant. 


The “League to Enforce Peace”—a Focussing of Ideas. 


The main ideas of the Philadelphia conference, headed 
by ex-President Taft, were fairly well indicated by the 
change of the name of the organization from “ League for 
Peace” to ‘‘League to Enforce Peace.” ‘The plan ad- 
vocated by the conference included the idea of a league 
of nations agreeing to submit all questions in dispute 
to a court of arbitration or to a Commission of Concilia- 
tion, and also the idea of the use of the combined economic 
and military forces of these nations against any recalci- 
trant member that should begin hostilities before sub- 
mitting the dispute to arbitration. In the exact words 
of the resolution, the signatories in such a League of 
Nations are bound to the following :-— 

1. All justiciable questions arising between the signa- 
tory powers, not settled by negotiations, shall, subject to 
the limitations of treaties, be submitted to a judicial tri- 
bunal for hearing and judgment, both upon the merits and 
upon any issue as to its jurisdiction of the question. 
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2. All other questions arising between the signatories 
and not settled by negotiations, shall be submitted to a 
Council of Conciliation for hearing, consideration and 
recommendation. 

3. The signatory powers shall jointly use forthwith 
both their economic and military forces against any one 
of their number that goes to war, or commits acts of hos- 
tility against another_of the signatories before any ques- 
tion arising shall be submitted as provided in the fore- 
going. 

4. Conferences between the signatory powers shall be 
held from time to time to formulate and codify rules of 
international law, which, unless some signatory shall 
signify its dissent within a stated period, shall thereafter 
govern the decision of the judicial tribunal mentioned in 
Article One. 

In outlining the plan for the proposed ‘League to 
Enforce Peace,’ Mr. Taft said in part:— 

“We are not here to suggest a means of bringing this 
war to anend. Much as that is to be desired, and much 
as we would be willing to do to secure peace, that is not 
within the project of the present meeting. 

“We think a league of peace could be formed which 
would enable nations to avoid war by furnishing a practi- 
cal means of settling international quarrels, or suspending 
them until the blinding heat of passion had cooled. . . . 

“The interest of neutrals has been so forced upon them 
that it would require only slight development and growth 
in the law of international relations to develop that in- 
terest into a right to be consulted before such a war among 
neighbors can be begun. ‘This step we hope to have 
taken by the formation of a peace league of great powers, 
whose primary and fundamental principle shall be that 
no war can take place between any two of the league 
until they have resorted to the machinery that the 
league proposes to furnish to settle the controversy 
likely to lead to war. 

“Tf any member refuses to use this machinery and 
attacks another member of the league in breach of his 
league obligation, all members of the league agree to 
defend the members attacked by force. 

“We do not think the ultimate resort to force can be 
safely omitted from an effective league of peace. We 
sincerely hope that it may never become necessary, and 
that the deterrent effect of its inevitable use, in case of 
a breach of the league obligation, will help materially 
to give sanction to the laws of the league, and to render 
resort to force avoidable.” 

In answer to the objection that treaties cannot prevent 
war, Mr. Taft said that while nations were often im- 
moral in breaking treaties, this was not always the case. 
“We cannot give up treaties because sometimes they are 
broken any more than we can give up commercial con- 
tracts because men sometimes dishonor themselves in 
breaking them.’’—From the American Society for Inter- 
national Conciliation. 


Church Eisteddfods. 


In our town we have secured full Sunday-schools, 
harmony and good-natured rivalry between the churches, 
and an enthusiastic body of youthful church workers, 
all through a system of literary and musical contests 
between the various Sunday-schools. That sounds too 
good to be true, but what we have done is possible any- 
where where there are intelligent workers who believe 
that the church should be the social as well as spiritual 
centre of the community. ' we th 

Our town is a rambling New England affair of three _ 
parts, each of which used to sit on its hilltop and look — 
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askance at the others. Except for the annual town 
‘meeting and the high school it was practically three 
3 towns until we started our Mutual Improvement Socie- 
ties. Each civic corner has three churches, a Congre- 
gationalist, a Methodist, and a Baptist. Ten years ago 
one of the churches was in the charge of a man whose 
personality was unusually congenial to his fellow-minis- 
ters. He proposed to them that each Sunday-school 
should take up some club work one evening in the week. 
The boys and girls should meet together for a few general 
exercises and then separate into different classes for 
special study. Thus began what we call the ‘‘ Mutuals.” 
The younger boys study Boy Scout work and have help- 
ful talks on nature lore and good citizenship. The older 
boys, from sixteen up, the past year have been studying 
the various vocations of mankind, taking up one a week. 
They have a manual giving data and helpful references 
on each vocation, which they usually study with a class 
leader, but whenever possible they get a live member 
of the vocation they are studying to tell them of his 
successes and failures in his chosen line of work. Many 
of the boys have their minds fairly well made up as to 
what career in life they wish to follow, and these Mutual 
talks are very helpful in fixing or shaking their desires 
and also in giving them a sympathetic understanding of 
all phases of this world’s work. 

The girls are also divided into senior and junior classes 
and this year have spent many happy hours talking over 
the numerous phases of home-making and the helpful 
magazines devoted to this subject. The senior girls also 
have a literary evening once a month, and have read and 
discussed one play from each of the following authors: 
Shakespeare, William Butler Yeats, and John Gals- 
worthy. 

Club work becomes keenest in the spring competitions. 
Medals are offered for the best story-telling among the 
girls, for the best original oration among the boys, for 
the best ladies’ quartette, for the best boys’ quartette, and 
for the best girls’ chorus. First comes the contest in each 
church Mutual, then between the three churches of 
the town district, and then between the three districts of 
the town. The final competition is not very unlike a 
Welsh Eisteddfod, and interest from start to finish is keen. 
Sometimes instead of so much music a one-act play is 
put on by each Mutual, and as all use the same play 
there is abundant opportunity for a comparative study in 
acting. ; 

This year in our district the story-telling was done by 
the junior girls. The Baptist girl told the story of 
“Robert of Sicily,” giving the story of Longfellow’s poem 
in her own words, the Methodist miss told us about 
“Rip Van Winkle,’ while the representative from the 
Congregationalists attempted the difficult task of repro- 
ducing Maupassant’s ‘‘Piece of String.” ‘The judges in 
their decision were asked to rank the contestants on the 
following scale: using 25 per cent. for the literary worth 
and suitability of the selection, 45 per cent. for the de- 
livery including correct pronunciation of words and a 
proper use of the different parts of the story, and 30 per 
cent. for the author’s message. This last element is 
noticeably lacking in the Maupassant story, and as there 
was much doubt as to its appropriateness it failed to win. 
The victory went to the ever popular ‘“ Robert of Sicily.”’ 
Youth must have romance rather than realism. 

_ The three young men were about twenty years old and 
gave us orations on “The Progress of Truth,” “ Ameri- 
can Pioneers,” and “Happiness.” ‘The first was full of 
trations from history, the last was a very abstract 
nd commonplace affair, while the talk on the pioneers, 
ing simple, concrete, and forcible, won the first place. 
ain the judges were held to a fixed scale of rating. 
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The idea alone might have a value of 20 per cent.; the 
development of the theme, if persuasive enough, could 
rank as high as 50 per cent.; while the delivery might 
receive the remaining 30 per cent. 

The value of these Mutual clubs to our church and 
community is incalculable. On Friday nights no mother 
needs to inquire in song as to the whereabouts of her 
“wandering boy, to-night.” She may be sure he is at 
Mutual, getting his wits stimulated and sharpened. 
No one may belong to the Mutual who is not a member 
of the Sunday-school, and no one may represent his church 
in any contest who has not been a regular attendant at 
the Mutual meetings throughout the year. Each year 
the course to be studied is planned out by a committee 
composed of leading teachers, ministers, and experts. 
The town schools, the public library, the leading citizens, 
and the churches, all work together to help the young 
people of the town see the pleasure to be found in the 
joys of the mind, and to show them how the church can 
be an inspiring leader in more than one phase of their 
lives. 

FRANK R. ARNOLD. 

Locan, UTAH. 


Hymn. 


The hymn which was sung at the baccalaureate exer- 
cises at Harvard University at the recent commencement 
was interesting to Harvard men because its student 
author, Lionel.de Jersey Harvard, ’15, came from the 
same stock as Rev. John Harvard, the Puritan minister 
whose gift to the collegiate school at Cambridge in the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony laid the first stone of that 
great foundation which has made the family name famous 
in every land. Lionel Harvard, it will be remembered, 
was discovered a few years ago in England by alumni 
of the University, whose sentiment for their alma mater 
led them to provide for the education of the English lad 
in the college which bears his patronymic. 

We quote his hymn as follows :— 

Father of all, we lift to Thee our praise, 
Bowed here before Thee ere we go our ways. 


Rich has Thy dower of blessings on us been, 
Rich as reflection of Thy life serene. 


Oft have we followed other steps than Thine, 
Dimmed in our hearts the sacred fire divine; 
Grant we may seek and find Thee as Thou art, 
Then send Thy strength on every willing heart. 


Forward we go from out these hallowed walls, 
Fearless with Thee where’er our duty calls; 
Sundered in body, make us one in Thee, 

One in the truth that makes Thy children free. 


Out of the depths our cry is ever heard, 

Doubt or temptation e’er Thy love hath stirred. 
Saviour, forsake not Thou our faltering way, 
God of our fathers, be Thou ours to-day. 


Prayer. 


Thou Infinite and Eternal Being, the Life of all that 
lives, which continues in unbroken existence while in- 
dividual lives here are always ending: May our hearts 
be so pure in their intentions, our desires so good, so 
true, and so benevolent, that we may not shrink from the 
penetrating inspection of thine ommiscience. If we 
have to suffer, may we have the strength of brave en- 
durance and the joy of having held firmly to duty and to 
principle in the dark and trying time. May seeming 
evil be transformed into real and final good, and may 
our whole being be rooted and grounded in love. Amen.— 
English Unitarian. 
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Literature. 
Reahaetens Flemish Poet and Patriot. 


It is surely one of the ironies of life that 
‘hitherto little known in England, and never 
appreciated -at his full value in France, the 
name of Emile Verhaeren should long have 
been familiar to cultivated Germans; and 
to-day it is through an English translation 
of a biographical study written by his German 
friend and translator, Stefan Zweig, that he 
is being introduced to a wider public in this 
country. 

Enshrined in Verhaeren’s poetry, and form- 
ing an essential feature of it, we find precisely 
those elements which history has revealed 
as characteristic of the lusty, intemperate 
Flemish race from which he is sprung: the 
strong mystical element that gave us 
Ruysbroeck and the author of the IJmuta- 
tion, Jan van Eyck and Memling, and, in 
startling contrast, the grossly material ele- 
ment, boisterously taking its pleasures in 
kermesse and drinking bout, so marvellously 
visualized by the Flemish Old Masters. 
These two elements, both indestructibly 
vital, have flourished throughout the Flemish 
provinces ever since their hardy population 
emerged from barbarism, and if we would 
know whether they have survived to this 
day, we have only to turn the pages of 
Verhaeren’s slim volumes of verse. Both 
elements, in so far as they are not solely an 
outcome of race, would appear closely con- 
nected with the typical Belgian landscape— 
flat, wide-spreading, mournful—that greets 
the traveller in the early morning as he 
steams slowly up the sluggish Scheldt. And 
if its green melancholy beauty and wide 
horizon 


“Ta vette immensité des plaines et des 
plaines,”’ 


prompts a mystical apprehension of life, 
surely, the heavy sodden soil, with its low- 
lying mists, seems to justify the counter- 
attraction of strong drink. Hearty eaters and 
drinkers were the Belgians until the war, in- 
dulging freely, thanks to their great industrial 
prosperity, in solid luxury and good living, 
while in considerable measure they remained 
as unswervingly Catholic as the peasants of 
Brittany, with pardons and processions and 
pilgrimages and all the picturesque, popular 
means of expression that a vivid faith in the 
unseen creates for itself. 

It is these vital national characteristics 
that form the basis of Verhaeren’s muse. 
In spite of frequent sojourns abroad, in 
London, Paris, and Spain, he has been singu- 
larly untouched by foreign influences. It 
has been the custom of critics to write about 
him largely in reference to his friends and 
contemporaries—Lemonnier, Henri de Ré- 
gnier, Maeterlinck, Viélé-Griffin, and others— 
and to inquire whether he is mainly Sym- 
bolist or Naturalist, Rationalist or Catholic, 
but we shall understand him better if we 
study him in direct relation to his own coun- 
try. His boyhood was rich in experiences 
that were to leave indelible impressions on 
his mind. His home lay on the banks of 
the Scheldt, at Saint-Amand, midway be- 
tween Antwerp and Termonde, names to-day 
of tragic import. The family was well-to-do 
and owned a large house and garden, and 
the small Emile passed a healthy, happy 
childhood sharing in the exploits of the vil- 
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lage boys and unconsciously imbibing the 
genius of peasant life. Later came the ne- 
cessity for studious years at the College 
Ste-Barbe at Ghent, the school where Mae- 
terlinck followed him and where Rodenbach 
was his chosen companion, but holiday time 
saw a renewal of the free country life, so 
exhilarating to the boy who was already 
trying his hand at verse-making. Friends 
of the family engaged in the merchant navy 
would relate tales of adventure in foreign 
lands which filled the lad with a nostalgia 
for the sea and all that a roving life holds in 
store. Often he would accompany his father 
to a neighboring Cistercian monastery, start- 
ing on foot at half-past four in the morning 
so as to arrive in time for confession and 
communion in the monastic church, and the 
fleeting glimpses these visits afforded of the 
austere religious life supplied fresh food for 
his poetic imagination. As years passed he 
learnt to love the beauty of the landscape 
and to wrest its secrets from the ‘‘green 
immensity’’ that he was to sing in so many 
a lyric, and to look with a horror as savage 
as that of Ruskin on the encroachments of 
the ‘‘ville tentaculaire.”” When the time 
came for choosing a profession he scorned 
the place that had been reserved for him in 
his uncle’s factory, and under a promise to 
read later for the bar, he secured a fruitful 
five years at Louvain University, leaving 
only in his twenty-sixth year (1881). By 
that time his literary career was assured. 

Louvain in those years was seething with 
literary talent, impatient, daring, and am- 
bitious. ‘‘Young Belgium’’ was just then 
seeking expression for its ideals and break- 
ing away from the conventions that had 
long shackled art and literature in the coun- 
try and made of Brussels but a servile imita- 
tion of Paris. Verhaeren flung himself into 
the movement with an enthusiasm and .a 
talent that rapidly brought him into promi- 
nence. At Louvain, in conjunction with E. 
Deman, who was to be his life-long friend 
and publisher, he founded and edited a mili- 
tant little sheet, La Semaine, which soon 
incurred the censure of the university au- 
thorities. Later, in Brussels, the young poet 
collaborated in all the literary magazines 
that succeeded each other as exponents of 
young and new ideas, and of Belgian national 
life—La Wallonie,L’Art Jeune, L’ Art Moderne, 
andothers. Art filled these early days almost 
as fully as literature. For some years Ver- 
haeren lived in a little coterie of painters of 
whom Theo van Rysselberghe and a young 
Spaniard, Dario de Regoyos, were the most 
intimate, and he quickly revealed himself 
as an exponent of Impressionism, and as an 
appreciative critic of the works of Monet 
and Fernand Knopff. In its external features 
his life—for he had soon given up all pretence 
of reading law—would seem to have been 
an entirely congenial one, with much hard 
literary work, it is true, but led amid the 
unconventional surroundings beloved in all 
ages of the art student. 

How comes it then that Verhaeren has 
earned for himself the title of ‘“‘poéte du 
paroxysme”’? Lyric poet as he is, endowed 
with an exquisite sensibility, with eyes eager 
for nature’s loveliness, and a painter’s passion 
for pure color, there is yet a tragic and morbid 
strain in his nature, urging him in certain 
moods to the contemplation of all that is 
gross and repulsive. At such times he has 
no reticence, no sense of discrimination. 
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The next and paroxysmal stage of Ver- 
haeren’s poetic development is indicated by 
the lurid and sinister volumes bearing the 
suggestive titles, Les Débacles and Les Flam- 
beaux Noirs, volumes which corresponded 
with a severe nervous crisis, that lasted 
some years, the result of ill-health. Those 
who admire the beauty of disease have pro- 
fessed to discern great genius in these morbid, 
extravagant, tormented poems, which at 
times become incoherent to the verge of 
madness. Nor is it possible to appreciate 
the full range of Verhaeren’s powerful imag- 
ination without taking into account the par- 
oxysms of despair to which his soul has al- 
ways been liable. Yet they represent, surely, 
but a transitional stage of anguish, a wa 
crucis through which the soul works its sor- 
rowful way into a richer, more spiritual life. 

It is a joy to escape from these regions of 
black pessimism, in which the poet is ‘‘im- 
mensément emmailloté d’ennui,’’ into the 
clear atmosphere of restored health and hope 
and sanity. The charming poem, so gay 
and tender, dedicated to St. George in Les 
Apparus dans mes Chemins, which has been 
admirably translated by Alma Strettell, sym- 
bolizes this re-birth, at once physical and 
spiritual, 

“St. George in radiant armor came 

Speeding along in heaps of flame 

’Mid the sweet morning, through my soul. 


Then, laying upon me as he went 

A charge of valor, and the sign 

Of the cross on my brow from his lance 
divine, 

He sped upon his shining road 

Straight, with my heart, toward his God.”’ 


A year or two later Les Villages Illusoires 
seemed to place the poet definitely in the 
ranks of the Symbolists. Asin Les Flamandes, 
his first book, the poems have as basis the inti- 
macy with peasant life that he had acquired in 
his childhood, but in place of the materialism 
of the early presentment, we find the same 
themes treated in their symbolical signifi- 
cance. Readers unacquainted with Verhae- 
ren’s verse would do well to allow his Villages 
Illusoires to serve them as an introduction. 

The poems possess a beauty of rhythm 
and melody and a felicity of language that 
render them an enchantment to the ear, 
while a hitherto unsuspected vein of tender- 
ness makes an appeal to our hearts. More- 
over, the book has the charm of suggesting 
many of the deep-lying problems of life in 
the series of dramatic word-pictures of the 
inhabitants of the illusory village—the bell- 
ringer, the grave-digger, the fisherman, the 
blacksmith, the ferryman. These figures 


have much of the sentiment of Millet’s pict-. 


ures: the same glorification of the humble, 
daily toil of the peasant. 

Of pure symbolism, however, it is the 
visionary rope-maker, ever twisting the long 
strands of hemp, and seemingly drawing 
down upon himself the horizons of life, who 
is the most closely drawn type. 

His drama, Les Aubes, of which Mr. 
Arthur Symons has made a fine translation 
under the title The Dawn, is intended to 
indicate a path of deliverance from intoler- 
able conditions of labor. In it the popular 
tribune falls a victim to violence, but the 
cause of the people is held to have triumphed 


as they hurl to the ground a statue symbol- 


ne law and order. ‘The play would ap 
be based on the Paris — Commune an 


"Whether Verhaeren can claim to be a 
“7 great dramatic as well as a great lyric poet 
is at least open to question. Les Aubes, as 
far as I am aware, has only been performed 
at the Socialist Maison de Peuple at Brus- 
sels, and the poet’s friends usually adopt an 
apologetic tone when they refer to it. Com- 
parisons have often been made, and made 
fairly, between the Flemish poet and Victor 
Hugo, for Verhaeren has his romantic side, 
and the two poets hold in common their 
prophetic outlook on life, their splendid vigor 
of diction, their facility for sonorous verse 
that in its weaker moments is only grandil- 
oquent, their genuine passion for humanity. 
In pure drama, however, Verhaeren is no 
rival to the author of Ruy Blas. Yet, there 
is one play of his that is endowed with an 
undoubted dramatic quality, and presents a 


he 


4 situation so novel on the stage, that it has 
. achieved on the Continent a fair measure of 
success before intellectual audiences. This is 

q his drama, Le Clottre, the scenes of which 


take place wholly within monastic walls and 
contain no female character. Ever since 
early medixval times the cloister has played, 
and still plays, so real a part in the life of the 
Flemish race—the outward sign of their 
mystical tendency—that Verhaeren, identi- 
fying himself as he does with every national 
manifestation, could not possibly remain in- 
different to it. Quite early in his poetic 
career the memory of his boyish visits to 
the monastery near Saint-Amand, combined 
with the impressions gained during a retreat 
he made in a monastery at Forges, in Hai- 
nault, found vivid expression in Les Moines 
(1886), a collection of short poems giving a 
somewhat external and romantic apprecia- 
tion of the religious life. It is characteristic 
é of him that the more sentimental appeal of 
nuns fails to touch him. His monks are 
true Flemings, robust, broad-shouldered, 
apostolic, of exuberant vitality, strong in 
their faith as in their obedience. His imag- 
S ination is fired by the picturesque fighting 
bishop of feudal times, by the Prince-Abbot 
riding through the forest, crosier in hand, at 
the head of his armed retainers, by the mis- 
sionary monk fighting for the triumph of 
the cross, at once:— 


“Vases de chasteté ne tarissant jamais,” 
and, 
“Abatteurs d’hérésie a large coups de crosse.”’ 


He has none of the sensitive shrinking 
of our time from the stern discipline of early 
Christian days; rather he glories in hair- 
shirts, and desperate penances and passionate 
ce renunciations and comes back to them time 
after time. Yet he sings for us also, and 
very tenderly, the ‘“‘moine doux,” the ‘‘con- 
vers recueilli sous la soutane bise,’’ and those 
“amants naifs de la Trés Sainte Vierge”’ 


> 


“ Qui Vont priée avec des yoeux si dévorants 
Et des cceurs si brulés qu’ils en ont les yeux 
grands.” 


Though by an accident of education he 
writes. only in French, his genius has few 
‘points of contact with that of the Latin race. 
s very use of vers libre, which he has 

bro ought to so rare a perfection of rhythm, is 
: posed to the French poetic tradition, and 
; pemicpmuneitied him to French critical 
$ permanent ec ison 


only to revolution asa paket for'a marvellous intensity, the soul of his own 


race, for rendering articulate all that is most 
vital in the nation of whom he could write 
truly :-— 
“Oh, l’ai-je aimé éperdument 
Ce peuple—aimé jusqu’en ses injustices, 
Jusqu’en ses crimes, jusqu’en ses vices!” 
If it were conceivable that the Allies 
could leave Belgium to the tragic tate that 
has befallen her, her soul would continue to 
live through her literature as the essential 
soul of Poland still lives after a century and 
a half of partition and spoliation, and to 
Emile Verhaeren would fall the honor of 
standing in the forefront of her sons as the 
interpreter to the world of the undying 
Flemish spirit—V. M. Crawford, in Dublin 
Review. 


Sung on a By-way. 


What of all the will to do? 
It has vanished long ago, 

For a dream-shaft pierced it through 
From the Unknown Archer’s bow. 


What of all the soul to think? 
Some one offered it a cup 

Filled with a diviner drink, 
And the flame has burned it up. 


What of all the hope to climb? 
Only in the self we grope 

To the misty end of time: 
Truth has put an end to hope. 


What of all the heart to love? 
Sadder than for will or soul, 
No light lured it on above; 
Love has found itself the whole. 


Literary Notes. 

Houghton Mifflin in its Riverside Bulletin 
announces another book by Everett Tom- 
linson called Prisoners of War. Mr. Tom- 
linson has delighted children of a past 
generation with his stories, which always 
mixed two parts fiction and one part history 
in a most delectable manner. It is good to 
think that he is still giving pleasure to the 
rising generation. The same publishing 
house will issue in October a volume of 
essays called The House of Friendship by 
Agnes Edwards. The author of these 
essays needs no introduction to New England 
readers. Her ‘‘ Morning Talks” were a feat- 
ure of the Boston Herald for many months; 
and she has been an inspiration to many 
of her readers. 


If Americans would read Aunt Sarah 
and the War we should hear less sentimental 
twaddle from the supporters of the Allies 
and more charitable words from the pro- 
Germans. It is called a “Tale of Transforma- 
tions,” and, although published first in 
England, an American edition is now on the 
press. The letters combine humor and pathos 
in a remarkable manner. The English 
edition is published. by Burns & Oates, 
Ltd., 28 Orchard Street, London W. If 
you buy this little book, you will learn 
more*about the war conditions in England 
than you can from twenty so-called “‘his- 
tories of the war,” profusely enriched with 
maps and illustrations. 


In the Centurion we find an announcement 


of a book called Writing of To-day, a collec- 


tion of models of good journalistic prose 
compiled by Prof. Cunliffe of the Colum- 
bia School of Journalism, and Gerhard R. 
Lomer, Ph.D., instructor in English at 
Columbia University. Generally the first 
advice given an enterprising college graduate 
when he begins as ‘‘cub”’ on a newspaper is 
“Forget all the highbrow dope you learned 
at college.’ Here we have an attempt to 
bridge the dreadful chasm between the 
theoretical and the practical journalist. 
But that Ph.D. attached to Mr. Lomer’s 
name makes us fear that the bridge may 
only be open to members of The University. 
Dos. Ge 


Reviews. 


THE PIONEER Boys OF THE YELLOW- 
STONE. By Harrison Adams. Boston: The 
Page Company. $1.25.—The continuation 
of the recital of the fortunes of Dick and 
Roger Armstrong is no less interesting than 
the earlier volumes of the Young Pioneer 
Series. The latest instalment of the story, 
each part of which is rounded out with its 
own separate interest, left the boys in the 
winter camp of the Lewis and Clark explor- 
ing party, sent out by the President to blaze 
a path to the Pacific. It is true that the 
first authentic account of the wonders of 
Yellowstone Park was given to the world 
by a member of the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tions, and it is also true that danger from 
wild animals and from Indians was neither 
rare nor slight. The thrilling experiences of 
the two boys include adventures from which 
they are extricated sometimes by their own 
pluck and manliness, sometimes by a happy 
conjunction of circumstances. 


THE ReED-HousE CHILDREN’S YEAR. By 
Amanda M. Douglas. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co. $1 net.—The publishers say 
that the Red-House children are becom- 
ing quite as popular as the Five Little 
Peppers, who made friends wherever they 
were introduced. This is the story of an 
eventful year, told in the animated style 
which has kept Miss Douglas’s name on the 
list of desirable story-writers for a long time. 
One of the characters is a boy possessed of 
an unusual voice and genuine musical talent. 
His European experience is interesting and 
fits naturally into the story. Miss Douglas’s 
stories need only announcement, not com- 
ment. . 


EXCURSIONS TOWARD PARNASSUS WITH 
LONGINGS FOR ZION. By Charles A. Hum- 
phreys. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis Co.—These 
poems, which are both simple and ‘inspiring, 
should be in the hands of every clergyman 
of our denomination. They are spiritual 
tributes offered with a sincerity and religious 
fervor which defy all uncharitable criticism. 
Their worth is to be measured not by the 
noisy advocates of the value of vers libre or 
kindred idiocies, but by reason of the com- 
fort which one man who has known suffer- 
ing is able to bring to a sorrowing brother. 


New Books Received. 


From The Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 
The New Infinite and the Old Theology. By Cassius J. 
Keyser, Ph.D., LL.D. 
From Henry Holt & Co., New Vork. 
The Campaign of rgrq in France and Belgium. By G. H. 
Perris. 
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The Dome. 
How John White renewed his Youth. 


BY WILLIAM H. SYLVESTER. 


“Why can’t these Dagoes stay in Italy, 
where they belong?” growled John White, as 
he avoided the wheel of a banana cart, at 
the corner of Hanover and Washington 
Streets in Boston. ‘‘ America for the Ameri- 
cans,” I say. “I don’t want to go to their 
country and Idon’t want them in my coun- 
try.” 

Having just dined at the Napoli he had 
lighted a cigar and had set out to walk to 
the Opera House. It was a great bore, 
though, for he had hoped to be on his way 
to New Hampshire ere this; and he straight- 
ened his tall, stooping figure as he thought 
of the dark pine trees of his native Wood- 
stock. He was a pedagogue who had just 
completed his allotted threescore years 
and ten, and could no longer teach in his 
old school. 

It had happened in this way. Edward 
White, a physician in Florence, a cousin 
whom he had not seen for twenty years, had 
asked him to call on an Italian opera-singer 
when she came to Boston. So he was on his 
way to hear her sing, to sup with her and 
her husband after the opera, and to learn 
what she wanted. As he passed the Public 
Library he promised himself that next winter 
he would come back to the city for a few 
weeks to read some of the new books. Up 
in the country he could read Marcus Aurelius, 
the Bible, and other classics; but when he 
came to the city he could get in touch with 
the new literature, for which he had never 
been able to find time. And he would go to 
the Art Museum, too, and see plaster casts 
of originals which he could never hope to see. 
In his younger days he had had dreams of 
travel; but the care of an invalid mother 
and of a crippled sister had made travel 
impossible. Alas, since a year ago, he had no 
mother or sister to care for; and now that 
he had the time to travel he had not the 
disposition. As he passed Symphony Hall, 
he had finished his cigar; and in ten minutes 
he was in his seat on the floor of the Opera 
House. On the floor, for he was there by 
invitation; otherwise he would have been 
in his customary place in the second gallery. 
As he waited for the curtain to go up on 
“Aida,” he thought how often he had heard 
this opera, every note of which he knew and 
loved, from the top gallery of the good old 
Boston Theatre. 

His sympathy had always been with the 
rejected princess rather than with the loved 
Aida, and now that he felt like a rejected 
one himself, his sympathy was more decided 
than ever. This feeling was doubled in the 
second act, at the poignant strain of ‘Ah! 
vieni, vieini amor mio.” 

At the piefd in the fourth act he could have 
wept; and at the final pace of the princess, 
kneeling over the tomb of the two lovers, his 
eyes were moist. 


“Signor White,” said Signor Fucini, an 
hour later, as they sat around the supper 
table in an apartment on Beacon Hill, 
“‘my wife and I came to the States this time 
thinking to make only a brief stay; so we 
brought with us our only child, a boy eight 
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years old; but a very advantageous offer 
has come to us, to make an extended tour 
in South America. We do not want Carlo 
to be expatriated for two years, at his time 
of life. Your cousin, Dr. White, is a very 
dear friend, who once saved Carlo’s life in 
babyhood; and, when he learned of our 
dilemma, he wrote us that you were just 
completing your professional work, that you 
have never been in Italy, and that he thought 
we might persuade you to take Carlo home to 
Pistoia. We do not want to send him by a 
stranger; and we have heard so much of 
you that we do not regard you as one.” 

“You are very complimentary,” said John 
White, “‘and I would like to help you; but 
my plans are all made to leave town to-mor- 
row and bury myself for the rest of my natural 
life in my native village. I have had no 
experience in travelling, and I am too old 
to be a companion to so young a child, even 
for so short a time.” 

“But, Signor White,’ interjected Signora 
Fucini, “‘you don’t know what a good boy 
Carlo is. He would be very little trouble.”’ 

“‘T’ve heard mothers talk like that before,”’ 
thought John White to himself. So, for 
half an hour, the subject was discussed on 
all sides. Whether it was because the even- 
ing’s music had aroused the elderly teacher, 
or because he was charmed by the conver- 
sation of the Fucinis and flattered by their 
confidence, it ended in the Signora’s taking 
him into an adjoining chamber, where a 
beautiful boy lay with one arm thrown above 
a face like the face of one of Raphael’s 


angels. John laid a finger in the boy’s 
palm, and the warm hand closed onit. “It’s 
a good omen,” said John White. “I’ll do 
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A month passed before they were ready to 
make the voyage; and for two hours every 
forenoon John studied Italian with Signora 
Fucini. The rest of the day and far into 
the night he reviewed and applied what he 
had learned in the morning. To him, who 
had spent his whole life in study, the learning 
of the grammar was not a task but a delight. 
He had rather learn an irregular verb than eat. 
It was not mere gerund-grinding, either. To 
him it was poetry. A new rule of syntax, 
or a new word, opened up vistas to his imagi- 
nation. 

Every day it seemed more and more a 
mystery to him how he, a Latin scholar and 
a lifelong lover of books, could have lived 
his seventy years so close to such a vast 
field of enchantment without recognizing 
its existence; for he now saw that, with the 
exception of such few phrases as all edu- 
cated people know, he had been wholly 
ignorant of the language. For years he had 
used French and German for professional 
purposes. Why had he never learned 
Italian for his soul’s sake? He had tried 
several times to read Dante in translations, 
but they had nauseated him; now a line 
of the original would ring in his memory 
like a strain of haunting music. 


The day came when the two “youths,” 
Jobn and Carlo, were to sail from New York; 
and the Fucinis went to the steamer with 
them. ‘‘I’ll be back in six months,” said 
White. ‘After I’ve seen Carlo home I 
shall probably take a run through Switzer- 
land and France, and sail from England.” 

The lines were cast off, the big steamer 
backed slowly into the river and headed 


-Partenope; 
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for the Battery, and John White had started 
on his first ocean voyage, He had trouble 
to keep his enthusiasm within bounds. He 
did not dare to say much to his fellow-passen- 
gers lest they should think him a senti- 
mentalist. Except from three to five, each 
afternoon, when he was playing chess with 
the Italian Commissioner, he spent most 
of the time in the open air. He played 
shuffle-board with Carlo, and took long 
walks with him around the deck. He passed 
hours in his deck-chair, with a book in his 


hand; but often at the end of an hour he 


had not turned a leaf. ‘The ever-present 
beautiful circle of the horizon fascinated 
him, and the cumulus clouds took on 
strange shapes, as if they peopled a wonder- 
world. He talked Italian with the Commis- 
sioner, and used only Italian with Carlo, who, 
although of course too immature to help 
him with knotty points of idiom, was as 
good an authority as he could have for 
pronunciation. At night, long after Carlo 
was asleep, John would lie in a chair on the 
boat deck, and watch the masthead sway 
back and forth among the upper stars. 
The beauty of these starlit nights was often 
so intense as to be almost oppressive. 

One beautiful forenoon, the thirteenth day 
out, Ischia loomed up, ahead; as it fell to 
port, Capri loomed on the right; and pres- 
ently, off in the background, appeared 
Vesuvius, known to all the world. 

The steamer swung around the Mole 
and dropped anchor off the Immacolatella. 
Then came the excitement of being rowed 
ashore in a small boat, the confusion at the 
customs, the business of getting a cab. 
They dined that evening in an open-air 
restaurant at Capo di Posilipo. While 
John was silent from sheer happiness, Carlo 
was very loquacious, and kept the waiter 
in a broad smile at his childish exuberance, 
until finally the boy grew silent and drowsy, 
and then, curling up at the end of a bench, 
fell fast asleep. John sat long over his 
dessert, and smoked far into the evening 
on this, his first night on Italian soil: until 
the evening glow had faded, the outline 
of Capri had melted into the sky, and the 
heavens were full of stars, mere points of 
light to the eye, but, to the imagination, 
worlds upon worlds. And he was but just 
beginning to taste the pleasures of one 
world. 


During the few days that they could spare 
for Naples these two children roamed the 
streets hand in hand. They haunted the 
shipping along the water front, they watched 
the fishermen haul their nets off the Via 
they loitered in the Villa Na- 
zionale, playing with the babies and little 
children; they lunched and dined near the 
Castel dell "Ovo, up near San Martino, in 
the Via Roma, and in the Galleria. They 
strolled after dusk through the narrow, 
winding streets, and saw the workmen la- 
boring by the feeble light of a flickering 
torch. They went to plays and shows, 
where Carlo doubled up with laughter, and 
John felt foolish, because he could not under- 
stand a word of what was said. “But 
pazienza,” said he, ‘‘T’ll learn, if they give 
me time.” 

They took long drives out to Pozzuoli, to 
Cuma, and to Pompeii. Every turn of the 


road was interesting; ab was ae 
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i dr pping fountata, —and ever, above all, the 

“blue, blue sky. 

_ “Some other year I’ll come again,’”’ said 
John White, ‘‘and see. Capri, and Amalfi, 
and Avellino. Rome was not built in a day, 
and Naples can’t be seen in a month.” 

All too soon they had to say addio to 
bella Napoli, and after a delightful ride of 
four hours, far across the campagna appeared 
the dome of St. Peter’s, and presently they 
were in Rome. 

If Naples had appealed through the eye 
so strongly to the imagination of John White, 
what can be said of Rome’s appeal to his 
imagination through the mind? If he had 
been possessed by the exuberant glee of a 
child at Naples, in Rome he was intoxicated 
with the silent joy of intellectual youth. 
But with the utmost stretch of his imagina- 
tion he could not realize that this swift, 
tawny river was the veritable Father Tiber 
of Roman story; that upon the flagstones 
in the Forum Cicero had walked; that 
upon the outlines of Mount Soracte and of 
the Alban Hills the eyes of Horace had often 
rested. His intelligence told him it must 
be so; but his imagination could not grasp 
it. He could not tell which appealed to 
him most, the ancient city of Romulus, the 
medieval city of Michelangelo, or the modern 
city of United Italy; but, through it all, 
ran the enchanting thread of the Latin lan- 
guage, the Italian tongue. 

- ,, After the sensuous simplicity of Naples the 
intellectual complexity of Rome put John 
White into a condition of mental bewilder- 
ment that continued until he went to Flor- 
ence, where his cousin received him with 
open arms. John said:— 

“Edward, it seems to me that our friends 
who keep reiterating ‘See America first, see 
your own country first,’ either are blind to 
what is here, or they have never been here. 
Hither they haven’t seen, or they don’t ap- 
preciate.”’ 

“Tt takes all sorts to make a world, John. 
I’ve met many of our fellow-countrymen 
who could not see Naples for the dirt, or 
all Italy for the fleas. How long are you 
going to stay?” 

“Hold my pulse, Edward, while I tell you. 
Got it? Well, Giovanni Bianco may never 
go back.” 

“You'll do,” laughed Dr. White. 

Signorina Pini, Carlo’s aunt, was at Flor- 
ence to meet them on their arrival; but 
Carlo would not go with her until his friend 
John had promised to come out very soon 
to Pistoia. When the child had gone, John 
White attended the conferences at Or San 
Michele; visited the picture galleries; and 
chatted with the loungers around the Duomo. 

“Can’t you give me a drug to put me back 
twenty years, Edward?” 

“What would be the good of it?’’ retorted 
his cousin. ‘‘Isn’t Italian at seventy as 
good as Italian at fifty?” 

“But I have so little time left,” said 

John. “Vet the thought of Cato, with his 

Greek at eighty, i is a great comfort to me.” 


hn, i in the Meet 's motor-car, left Florence 
. Porta al Prato, for Pistoia. The sky 
blue without « a cloud, the air was 


and children were playing by the roadside. 

After lunching at the Albergo del Globo 
in Pistoia, they started for the Villa Fucini, 
which was on the mountain road leading 
to Piastre above the valley of the Ombrone. 
The road from here rose sharply. At every 
turn they had beautiful views of Pistoia 
and Prato and Florence; below them ran 
the Ombrone and the Arno; and across the 
plain, toward the south, stretched long, 
dusty highways. Now olive groves and 
vineyards bordered the road; now they passed 
through oaks or chestnuts, or under stone- 
pines, with here and there a tall cypress 
pointing heavenward. The air had become 
still and hot, the sky bluer than ever; and 
their dusty road wound like a ribbon be- 
fore them. Turning aside through an 
avenue of plane trees, bordered by stone 
walls covered with vines and roses, they 
approached a stone house with Ghibbeline 
battlements, and with a fountain dripping 
musically before the entrance. At the honk 
of the motor-horn Carlo came bounding 
out; and, while he helped the doctor put 
up the car, the Signorina showed John to 
his room, which, with its lofty ceiling, 
deep window seat, and drawn blinds, seemed 
delightfully cool and fresh after the long 
du&ty ride. The ceiling was painted in 
fresco, the walls were covered with views 
of the Italian lakes, and on the centre- 
table was a large bowl of yellow nasturtiums, 
Outside the window was a stone balacony, 
commanding a magnificent view of the 
country through which they had just come. 

The doctor stayed until after the evening 
dinner; and when he left, John and Carlo 
rode a mile with him on his way, and then 
walked back up the hill, hand in hand. 
Long after the rest of the household were 
hushed in sleep, John sat and smoked on 
his balcony, watching the lights down in 
Pistoia and the stars up in the silent sky. 
How far away seemed Naples and Rome, 
and, as for Boston, was there such a place? 

For several weeks, morning after morning, 
he romped with Carlo through the woods, 
chased lizards, and gathered flowers. After 
luncheon and a siesta, the rest of the day 
was filled with reading and dreaming. A 
favorite reading place of his was a semi- 
circular stone bench at the foot of a tall, 
dense cypress, and shaded by three or four 
small stone-pines. 

“T should like to be buried here, Carlo, 
when I come to die,’”’ said John, one day. 

“Oh! no, Zio Giovanni,’ cried Carlo, 
“don’t talk of dying! It’s best to be alive. 
Let’s catch a lizard!”’ 

“All the same,’ said John, ‘if one had 
to die, this would be a fine place to lie in, 
with the sun beating down on the tops of 
the stone-pines, and the breeze singing 
through their needles.” 

Now a new feeling had begun to grow in 
John’s mind. He felt a great yearning 
to write. Hitherto the new experiences 
had come so rapidly, that he had been 
somewhat dazed; but, now that he had 
leisure for prolonged meditation, he felt 
an artist’s need of expression; and already 
he had sketched the outlines of several 
essays. 

One afternoon John and Carlo went on a 
long tramp into the woods. As they were 
returning, Carlo turned his ankle. His 
foot immediately swelled so that he could 
not put it to the ground; and John had to 
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carry him, a weight by no means light. The 
boy was brave, and never whimpered. 
Often John was obliged to stop and rest. As 
he was toiling up the last mile to the house, 
a violent rainstorm burst upon them, and both 
were drenched to the skin. 

The Signorina did what she could for 
the boy’s ankle, while John telephoned for 
Dr. White, who replied that he would be 
there within two hours. 

When the doctor arrived he 
boy resting quietly, but John 
raging fever. The doctor did 
necessary, and settled down to spend the 
night with him. At times John raved and 
talked incoherently of Boston, Rome, and 
school; he mumbled fragments of Greek 
and Latin, and muttered lines of English 
and Italian poetry. Finally, toward four 
o’clock, he settled upon ‘‘ Carlo, Carlo.” 

“All right, John,” said Edward. ‘Carlo 
is all right. You brought him through 
finely. He is sleeping now, but you shall 
see him in the morning.”’ 

“All right, Carlo,” murmured John. 
“All right, Carlo; but don’t forget the 
stone bench and the cypress tree!” 

For a long time he lay silent, breathing 
slowly; until finally he roused a little and 
murmured :— 


found the 
was in a 
what was 


“Arma virumque cano, Trojae qui primus ab 
oris 
Italiam—lItaliam—Italiam,”’ 
and the frown of perplexity on his brow 
smoothed out, and in its place came a look of 
inaffable peace. John White had been born 
again. He had entered upon eternal youth. 


Recreation for Soldiers. 


Supplies of games are now being sent 
by the war office to the British troops at the 
front as well as to those in training at home. 
They include chess, checkers, dominoes, 
backgammon, cards, and wall quoits. British 
firms are finding it difficult to meet the 
demand. At the present rate of production 
it will take about forty weeks to supply all 
the sets of dominoes ordered by the govern- 
ment, and in addition supplies of games are 
wanted for French and Russian troops. 


Rosamond was being carried by her 
uncle to spend the day at his country home, 
when she said: ‘‘Uncle William, I want to 
tell you what a nice time I have had. I 
might forget to tell you when we come 
back,” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central! office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 
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The Reorganization of a Small 
Sunday School. 


BY EDWARD H. I,ETCHWORTH. 


[This paper was given at the last Annual Meeting of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. By request, it was re- 
peated at the Meadville Summer School. The “contract’’ 
to which reference is made is printed in full in Bulletin No. 
1, by William I. Lawrance, which may be had, free of 
charge, by application to the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation, 25 Beacon Street, Boston.] 

My contribution to this Experience Meet- 
ing comes from our experience in Buffalo dur- 
ing the past three or four years and will 
be limited strictly to the administrative 
side of our reorganization, omitting in the 
interest of unity and brevity any considera- 
tion of the equally important educational 
side, which is reflected in’ the curriculum. 

What are we aiming at in Sunday school 
work? ‘The test of any plan of organization 
is found, of course, in the way it enables 
the school to accomplish its purpose. In 
applying this test I assume that the true 
aim of a Sunday school is the development 
of character through the means of worship, 
religious education, and service. We have 
worked with this idea ever in mind, striving 
steadily for quality rather than for mere 
numbers, although incidentally the average 
attendance has increased from between 
forty and fifty to between one hundred 
forty and one hundred fifty. 

The first essential for the successful con- 
duct of any school is a small band of devoted 
workers, who have both the vision to see 
and the sacrificing spirit which puts the 
school and its needs first in their lives, 
ahead of all other interests, except the 
responsibility of home and business. These 
workers we were fortunate enough to find, 
and with the loyal help and inspiration of 
our minister we have achieved results far 
beyond our expectations, 

For the sake of clearness I will divide my 
discussion into two main parts, which will 
cover, first, certain problems of organization, 
and, second, certain problems of admin- 
istration. Organization problems affect 
the structural organization of the school, as 
distinguished from the manner of conducting 
it. Administrative problems, on the other 
hand, concern the conduct of the school, 
how its organization is applied in practice. 
This second group I shall subdivide into 
pupil problems and teacher problems. 


ORGANIZATION PROBLEMS. 


Our organization problems were chiefly 
those concerning grading, school sessions, 
manual work, and social service. We felt 
that in these particulars the organization 
or plan of our school was defective and one by 
one we took them up and tried to solve them. 

1. Grading is a subject which presents one 
of the most difficult problems in a small school, 
chiefly for the reason that the number of 
pupils and teachers is not sufficient to per- 
mit of grading separately for each year as is 
done in day schools. However, after some 
thought this did not seem to us necessary or 
even desirable. Forty sessions are very 
few for a teacher to impress his personality 
on a pupil. In day schools the year’s work 
gives five times the opportunity for this per- 
sonal contact. We therefore adopted the 
plan of grading in two-year periods. Each 
grade covers two years of work, each so closely 
related to the other that it makes virtually 
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no difference which a pupil takes first.|the foregoing direct or indirect results, this 
Theoretically, then, half the class graduates | plan has greatly Lee the = of 
each year, and every pupil is associated | the school. 


with the teacher through two years. The 
teacher teaches the two subjects in alternate 
years. ‘This we believe is the true solution 
of this vexed problem of how to grade a 
small school. 

This plan of grading made impossible a 
departmental organization such as has been 
outlined by Mr. Lawrance, for the reason 
that no department could include only three 
years. We have therefore divided our school 
into five departments—the kindergarten, for 
children under six; the Primary, Junior, and 
Senior, covering four years each; and the 
Collegiate, for those over seventeen years of 
age. 

In several of the classes in the Senior and 
Collegiate departments we have tried with 
success the plan of class self-government, 
by which each class has its own officers and 
conducts its own sessions, the teacher being 
present always for advice but taking charge 
only when introduced by the president to 
teach the lesson. The class has committees 
on membership, social service, and recrea- 
tion, and a few minutes each Sunday are 
devoted to hearing these committees and 
discussing class matters. . 

Applying the test which we adopted, these 
principles of grading and organization have 
greatly increased the efficiency of the educa- 
tional work and offer a good foundation for 
social service. 

2. School Sessions. When we began our 
reorganization, the sessions of the school 
were held after church, presumably lasting 
from 12.05 to 1.05. As a matter of fact, 
church was seldom over before 12.05, and 
frequently, on Communion Sundays and other 
special occasions, lasted much longer. This 
made the opening of the school session very 
irregular, especially as it always took some 
time to get the teachers and older pupils 
into the school-room from church. Lesson 
periods were never longer than thirty-five 
minutes, and frequently much shorter. 
Sunday dinners prevented our obtaining 
relief by prolonging the session. After much 
discussion, and with the support of a large 
majority of the parents given in a postal card 
vote, we adopted the plan of having the ses- 
sions before church, from 9.45 to 11. This 
has proved the solution of all of these prob- 
lems, and has been successful beyond our 
most sanguine hopes. ‘The sessions begin 
now precisely on time every Sunday. Lesson 
periods are from forty-five to fifty minutes 
in length. This gives the older classes suffi- 
cient time for serious work, and allows the 
younger grades to have two periods, one for 
manual work and one for regular lessons. 
At this earlier hour the minds of the pupils 
are fresher and they are less restless. It is 
easier to induce them to come into church, 
as they are there at the opening, and the 
Sunday-school pews are generally well filled. 
The teachers and officers can enjoy church as 
they never could before. The church mem- 
bers are pleased because church begins fifteen 
minutes later, while the all-important Sunday 
dinner can be celebrated even earlier, because 
both Sunday school and church are over by 
half-past twelve. A kindergarten class for 
the benefit of parents who wish to bring their 
children while they attend church meets 
during the church service, and is in charge of 


a trained and paid kindergartner. By all|better attention and order. -Acepettaat / 


3. Manual Work. Some classes had done 


excellent manual work under the old organiza- 


tion, but throughout the school as a whole it 
was haphazard and fragmentary, without 
any definite plan or supervision. We created 
the position of Director of Manual Work, 
which was undertaken by the director of art 
work in the public schools of Buffalo, A 
comprehensive and carefully graded course 
of-manual work, correlating with the lessons, 
was laid out for all classes under the Senior 
department, and, as I have said, the sessions 
were divided into two periods, one of which 
is devoted to manual work. ‘This, of course, 
aids directly in the educational work of the 
school. 

4. Social Service. In a similar way we 
have systematized the work of social service. 
A director of Social Service has been ap- 
pointed, who is also the head worker at 
Neighborhood House, the settlement main- 
tained by our church. Here we see two dif- 
ferent problems, each helping to solve the 
other. The settlement was in need of more 
helpers and funds. The school was in need 
of a definite object for charitable service. 
We have helped solve both problems by 
working out a graded plan by which the 
different classes do appropriate things to 
help in the work of the House, taking care 
of poor families, giving toys, books, and provi- 
sions, and helping with Thanksgiving and 
Christmas bounty. One class of boys inter- 
ested themselves in an old veteran and took 
him magazines to read. Some of the girls 
gave a little play at the House for one of the 
clubs composed of girls about their own age. 
Another class took a Christmas tree and dec- 
orations, with some gifts, to a poor family 
on Christmas eve, and so on. Half the Sun- 
day collection in each class goes into the 
class treasury for use in this work. The 
children (and incidentally their parents) 
are learning to feel that Neighborhood House 
is our responsibility. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS. 


A. Pupu, PROBLEMS. We pass now toa 
discussion of some of the administrative 
problems and will first consider those affect- 
ing the relationship of pupils to the school. 
I have time to speak of only three of these, 
involving, first, concentration in class work; 
second, loyalty; third, retaining older pupils. 

1. Concentration and Co-operation in Class 
Work. ‘This is one of the most difficult as 
well as important problems of Sunday-school 
administration. It is vital to the efficiency 
of the school and to the aim of its educational 
work. Other problems may be solved or un- 
solved, but no school which has not secured, 
at least in part, the co-operation and concen- 
tration of its pupils in class work is accom- 
plishing its purpose, and any school which 
has secured it is on the sure road to success. 

The organization of the school may here 
be a great help. For instance, we find that 
the earlier and longer sessions, the complete 
grading, and the self-government in the 
older classes all assist much in improving 
the quality of class work. We also improved 
it by several administrative changes. We 


found that a separation of the boys and 


girls, even in the first grade (composed of © 


pupils six and seven years old), resulted in 
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ded all our classes above the kinder- 
‘en into two sections, designating the girls’ 
des by the letter B and the boys’ by the 
letter A. We use separate class-rooms wher- 
ever possible, and where not, have the pupils 
- meet around a central table. These devices 
tend to minimize distractions and increase 
concentration. I have had architects’ plans 
prepared for the construction of four new 
class-rooms in the basement of the school, 
to be well lighted, well ventilated, and attrac- 
tive, which I plan to have equipped with 
school furniture, including stationary desks 
and seats. I believe that the uncomfortable, 
top-heavy, hazardous chairs in use in most 
Sunday schools, in such striking contrast 
to the well-adapted furniture of the day 
school, are great temptations, especially 
] for the younger boys, to wriggling and acro- 
y batic exercise. Not until they are discarded 
and furniture substituted which is adapted 
to the needs and habits of the pupils can we 
hope to obtain from them a proper degree of 

concentration. 

Adequate equipment, such as maps, pict- 
ures, reference books, manual supplies, and 
the like, furnish another great help in se- 
curing the attention and co-operation of the 
pupil. 

We conduct written mid-year and final ex- 
aminations for all the grades above the first, 

> and at the end of the year determine pro- 

; motions based partly upon the results of 

these tests, partly upon the age and grading 

in day school of the scholar, and partly upon 

the recommendation of the teacher ‘These 

§ things have stimulated interest, and raised 

. the standard of the work an appreciable de- 

- gree. In connection with the promotions 

. we keep a card index record of each pupil 

showing his history, including the grades, 
teacher, and subjects studied each year. 

Finally in extreme cases we have found it 
necessary to resort to ordinary disciplinary 
measures, when all else failed, and to send 
home pupils who persisted in ignoring our 
efforts and disturbing others. 

2. Loyalty. We have striven to obtain 
loyalty first of all by a reverent atmosphere. 
Our opening service occupies about twenty 
minutes, and includes, besides the singing of 
hymns, some ritual. We begin every Sun- 
day with the Church covenant—“ In the love 
of truth and in the spirit of Jesus Christ we 
join for the worship of God and the service 
of man.” We recite the Lord’s Prayer and 
the five points of our Faith, and unite in the 
excellent school pledge furnished by the De- 
partment of Religious Education—‘“‘I pledge 
allegiance to this church and to the cause for 
which it stands, to its high faith and its 
wide fellowship, to its boundless work of love 
and service.’’ A short two or three minute 
talk is usually given by the minister or the 

- superintendent, and throughout we try to 
_ keep an atmosphere of reverence and worship. 

Another way of developing and stimulat- 

ing the pupil’s loyalty is by special services. 
At Thanksgiving, for instance, the members 
of the school all bring offerings for the poor, 
which are piled on the platform and form a 
itting accompaniment to our Harvest 
At Easter, growing plants are 
upon our platform and after the ser- 
-e distributed to the younger pupils 
1ome and, if possible, to bring back 
ing year. A Good Deeds Box is 
ok opened in the presence of 

be once a month, when the 
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good deeds whi the pupils have seen 
and described and have put into the box are 
read to the school. Finally, at Commence- 
ment Sunday, which is the last Sunday of 
the school year, elaborate attendance honors 
are awarded, in the form of certificates, pins, 
and books. 

The bond between the school and church 
we seek to strengthen in various ways. Once 
a year, on Christmas Sunday, the school 
marches into the church service in a body. 
The congregation is always invited to our 
special services, and its members are welcome 
at our regular sessions. Classes frequently 
go into church together, and there are two 
pews set aside for members of the school. 
Mr. Boynton conducts a Confirmation Class 
each year during Lent, to which older pupils 
are invited. 

Besides these direct ways of inspiring 
loyalty, we have a number of indirect means. 
There is a Lend-a-Hand Club, a Boy Scout 
troop, and a gymnasium, Sunday-school 
fairs and dances are given occasionally by 
different classes or clubs, and every year 
we have our Christmas Festival and in June 
our Sunday-school picnic. This last observ- 
ance has been continued annually, I am 
informed, over sixty years without a break. 

3. Retaining Older Pupils. Under the old 
organization there was a graduate class of 
young ladies over twenty-one, but few, if 
any, in the school between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty-one. This Graduate Class has 
been continued and is doing really splendid 
work. Outside the school it has conducted 
for two years a literary club, which has in 
the last year opened its membership to men. 
A graduate class of men has also been formed. 
These two classes of persons over twenty-one 
tend to keep the scholars between twelve and 
twenty-one in the school with a goal to look 
forward to, as does also the fact that gradua- 
tion occurs, as I have said, between the 
Senior and Collegiate departments, at the 
age of sixteen or seventeen. There is, there- 
fore, no inducement to leave the school 
just because of having graduated. In these 
and other ways we try to keep the older 
scholars interested, but this is a problem which 
we do not feel we have yet succeeded in solv- 
ing satisfactorily. 

B. TEACHER ProsiEeMs. After obtaining 
persons of the desired high standard of in- 
telligence, character, and personality for 
teachers (which is a problem I shall not at- 
tempt to discuss), the most important ques- 
tions in connection with teachers fall naturally 
into three classes—regularity of attendance, 
faculty meetings, and teacher training. 

1. Regularity of Attendance. It has been 
said that it is more important to have 
teachers who will attend regularly through- 
out the year than to have intellectual teach- 
ers. There is some force in this claim. A 
teacher of ordinary intelligence present each 
Sunday is worth much more than the most 
brilliant genius frequently absent without 
notice. We have certain regular substitute 
teachers, who are always ready to step into 
the breach in cases of unavoidable absence. 
But the most important aid to us in the 
solution of this problem has been the prepara- 
tion and printing of formal contracts signed 
by the teachers, in which they agree, among 
other things, to attend regularly, unless ex- 
cused, and to notify the superintendent as far 
in advance of any absence as possible, so that 
arrangements may be made with the substi- 


tute. During the past year, when these con- 
tracts have been in force, we have had less 
trouble in this line than ever before. 

2. Faculty Meetings. These contracts have 
also helped in the solution of the problem 
of faculty meetings. It was always hard to 
get the teachers to attend these meetings. 
The contracts now provide that they shall 
attend at least four meetings a year, and a 
sense of obligation is thereby created. Besides 
this we have tried to dignify both the position 
of teacher and the character of the meetings. 
By the contract, in return for the agreements 
made by the teacher, the school admits him 
into its faculty, and confers upon him the 
right to a voice and a vote on all matters 
affecting the policy and conduct of the 
school. Details of management have been 
largely delegated to an executive committee, 
and other committees appointed from time 
to time, so that only the more important 
matters of business need be taken up in the 
meetings. This leaves time for some serious 
work of an educational or inspirational 
character, making the meeting of real value 
to the teachers. Finally, we have adopted 
the plan of having a faculty supper precede 
the meeting, giving an informal opportunity 
for social pleasure and acquaintance, which 
has been markedly appreciated. These feat- 
ures, combined with the fact that we have 
fewer meetings than before, have solved this 
formerly very difficult problem. 

3. Teacher Training. One of the most 
serious questions in connection with the 
faculty of any Sunday school is of course 
securing properly trained teachers. We have 
followed several different plans in seeking 
to accomplish this, but so far without much 
success, although the equipment and training 
of our teachers, outside of Sunday-school 
lines, has been exceptionally fine. We 
have tried the plan of having instruction at 
faculty meetings, and the plan of uniting 
with other Sunday schools of the city in 
Teacher Training Institutes, both general 
for the whole city and grouped by localities. 
In all these attempts only a few teachers at- 
tended, and these of course were the ones who 
needed the instruction least. 

Now, inspired by the article by Miss 
Florence Buck in a recent number of the 
Christian Register, we have adopted the plan 
of organizing a class in teacher training and 
child psychology, for teachers, prospective 
teachers, and parents, which will meet on a 
week-day, and follow.a definite two-years 
course. As a corollary to this class we will 
plan to pay the teachers who complete this 
course, or one year of it and a session at the 
Meadville Summer School, a small salary as 
a recognition of their worth to the school. 
‘This summer school has proved a great help to 
several of our teachers, whose expenses have 
been partly paid by our Ladies’ Society, 
and now that its scope has been enlarged, we 
feel that it should be about the equivalent of 
a year’s work in the weekly class. Personally, 
I have long favored paying the teachers a 
small salary. We have followed the custom 
with our kindergartner, with very satisfactory 
results. The chief objection has been that if 
we simply paid the teachers already serving, 
we would not improve the quality. The plan 
which we have now adopted meets this objec- 
tion, and also avoids a sudden increase in the 
financial burden of the school. I have every 
faith that it will work out satisfactorily, 
and that we will eventually have not only 
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better trained teachers, but also an attitude 
of greater responsibility on their part toward 
the work, and a sense of greater appreciation 
and respect on the part of the pupils as a 
result. 

So much for some of our problems, and for 
the attempts which we have made to solve 
them. Applying to them the test which we 
adopted, I feel that on the whole the solu- 
tions are enabling the school more nearly to 
accomplish its purpose of developing character 
through the means of worship, religious edu- 
cation, and service. Organization and ad- 
ministration can do or undo much, but after 
all it is the spirit and devotion and character 
of the small group ‘of those who have dedi- 
cated themselves to the ideals of the school 
which determine its ultimate success, and 
transmit to the pupils some of_their own en- 
thusiasm of soul. 


List of Delegates. 


Delegates from Churches and Other Organiza- 
tions Elected to Attend the Session at San 
Francisco of the General Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches. 


ALAMEDA, CAL.: 
Franck. 
THE ALLIANCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER LIBERAL CHRIS- 
TIAN WoMEN: Miss Anna M. Bancroft, Mrs. Mary 
B. Davis, and Mrs. Abby A. Peterson. 

AmerIcaN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION: Samuel A. Eliot, 
Horace Davis, and Henry M. Williams. 

First CONGREGATIONAL PARISH, ARLINGTON, MAss.: 
Rev. Frederic Gill and Miss Nancy Hodgdon. 

ASSOCIATION OF MINISTERS IN AND ABOUT CAMBRIDGE, 
Mass.: Dr. C. W. Wendte, Rev. Wm. H. Ramsay, 
and Rev. Harry Lutz. 

Aucusta, Me.: Hon. Wm. P. Whitehouse. 

First UNiTARIAN PARISH OF Ayer, Mass.: George H. 
Hill, Mrs. Clara F. Hill, and Miss Nettie B. Roe. 
TUCKERMAN SCHOOL, ‘Boston, Mass.: Mrs. Clara T. 

at Miss Caroline L. Carter, and Miss Mary F. 


N. A. Baker, Sumner Merrick, Dr. H. C. 


- Tatrp UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL Society, BROOKLYN, 
N.Y.: Miss Anna M. Tuttle. 

BuirincH Prace CuHurcs, Boston, Mass.: Rev. C. R. 
Eliot, Miss Eliot, and Miss Abigail Eliot. 

BoarD oF TRUSTEES oF THE First UNrTARIAN CHURCH 
or Battimore, Mp.: Arthur O. Lovejoy, Ph.D. 

First UNITARIAN Cuurcu, Burrato, N.Y.: Rev. Richard 
W. Boynton and Richard W. Boynton. 

Hype Park, Boston, Mass.: Mrs. Addie B. Tappan, 
Mrs. Mary F. Howes, and Miss Nellie M. Howes. 
CaurcH oF THE Unity, DorcHEsTER, Mass.: Mary E. 

Glidden and Frank Porter. 

Fourta UNITARIAN CHURCH, Brooktyn, N.Y.: Miss 
Anna L. Wentz. 

BEVERLY, Mass.: Miss Elizabeth P. Pope, Miss Edith 
Perkins, and Henry S. Pearson. 

Cuestnut Hit: Mrs. Francis W. Lee, Miss Edith W. 
Kent (Miss Effie E. Whitman and Miss Mary U. 
Burrage, alternates). 

Jamaica Pratn, Mass.: Miss Harriet Park, Mrs. Arthur 
H. Fiske, and Miss Mary F. Gill, alternate. 

Bancor, Me—Matne CONFERENCE FOR UNITARIAN 
Cuurcues: Rev. A. R. Scott, Mrs. A. R. Scott, and 

_ Hon. Wm. P. Whitehouse. 

Att Souts’ UNITARIAN CHURCH, RoxsBury, MAss.: Mrs. 
H. S. Frost and Miss Priscilla Whiton. 

INDEPENDENT CONGREGATIONAL Society, BANGorR, ME.: 
Rev. Alva R. Scott and Mrs. Scott. 

Sour CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, Boston, MAss.: Miss 
Annie W. Cummings and Wm. Howell Reed. 

First Pariso In BRookiine: Rev. Abbot Peterson, Mrs. 
Abbot Peterson, and Miss Lucy Lowell. 

CuuRcH oF THE Disciples, Boston, MAss.: Miss A. E. 
Wadsworth and Miss Sophie R. Morton. 

First Unitarian Society, BELtincHAM, WASH.: Mrs. 
Ellen Eliot Weil. 

First UNITARIAN CHURCH, CLEVELAND, Onto: Rev. 
pion Simons, Miss Ida McKean, and Mrs. W. S. 

ver. 

Turep UNnrraRIAN CuurcH, Cuicaco, Itt.: Dr. Rowena 
Morse Mann, Rev. Newton Mann, and Miss Jennie 


Wilcox. 
Fast ParisH, ConcorpD, Mass.: William H. Brown and 
Henry M. 


Miss Sarah R. Bartlett. 

CHELDREN’s Mission TO CHILDREN, BosTON: 
here Mrs. Henry M. Williams, and Christopher 

t. 

Davenport, Ia.: Mrs. Martha E. Melville. 

Dayton, Ox10: “Miss Ella Clark. 

DEDHAM, Mass.: Miss Katherine Williams. 

First CONGREGATIONAL PARISH, DEERFIELD, MaASS.: 
Mrs. Charles H. Ashley, Miss Natalie Ashley. 

First CONGREGATIONAL CHuRCH, EAstTporT, ME.: Mrs. 
Lucia W. Shead, Miss Mary H. Wadsworth, and Miss 
Irene B Wadsworth. 


EuGENE, OreE.; Rev. Edward Day, C. A. Brown, and Roy | CauRcH oF THE UNITY, Sr. Louis, Mo.: 


Fai Sem Mass.;: 
Fresno, Cau: C. G. Ruess, A. J. Patterson, and Mrs. gy cede? Bay Munistertat AssocraTion, KIncston, 


Fircupurc, Mass.: Mr.and Mrs. Charles E. Ware. 
‘Tumep CONGREGATIONAL Society, GREENFIELD, MASss.: 


GARDNER, 


PARISH COMMITTEE OF THE First CONGREGATIONAL PAR- 


MANCHESTER, Mass.: 
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Rev. George 


Ws. - oot Dodson, Mrs. George Rowland Dodson, and 


Comemececues tt ParisH OF EASTON, EASTONDALE, J. M. Wi 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin H. White. 
Charles S. Aldrich. 


First UNITARIAN Cuurcn, Toronto, CAN.: Mrs. M. A. 
Thomas. 

Helen Crocker. Rev. George B. Spurr. 

~ kFrest Paves CuurcH, TEMPLETON, MaAss.: (none). 

Younc PEopie’s RELIGIOUS Unton, Boston, Mass.: Miss 
Jennie C. Moseley, Miss Belle I. Smith, and Berkeley 
B. Blake. - 

Unrrarian SunDAY Scuoot Socrery, Boston, Mass.: 
.David Starr Tata, Miss Harriet E. Johnson, and 
Miss Mary F. Gill. 

Councrt or THE Unrrarran Crus “ ere M. W. 

Miss Helen F. Pettee. Haskell, F. J. Symmes, and C. F 

MEDForD, Mass.: Mrs. Clara T. Guild, Miss Ruth Law- | First CONGREGATIONAL Society, Uxesoe MAss.: 
rence, and Miss Harriet Hatch, alternate. Rev. A. N. Foster and Mrs. Foster. 

INDEPENDENT CONGREGATIONAL CuurcH, MEADVILLE, | UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE Society, Boston, MaAss.: Rev. 

Christopher R. Eliot, Courtenay Guild, and Rev. 
Lyman V. Rutledge. 


Pa.: Prof. Anna Garlin Spencer, and Rev. Earl M. 
Wilbur. 

Parish CoMMITTEE OF THE First RELIGIOUS Socrety or | UNITARIAN SuMMER MeeErincs Association, IsLES OF 
NEWBURYPORT, Mass.: Mrs. M. E. Fenderson and SHoats, N.H.: Miss Lydia Hyde, Miss Florence Hyde, 
Mrs. Fred L. Atkinson. and Alfred Bunker. 

NeEpHaM, Mass.: Mrs. John F. Mills and Adah G. Fuller. | WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE: Rev. Ernest C. Smith. 

MARSHFIELD Hitts, Mass.: Miss Sarah E. Leonard and} WorceEsTER, Mass.: Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Mayo and 
Miss Blanche G. Wetherbee. Miss Susan Smith. 

Uniry CuurRcH or Montciair, N.J.: Rev. Edgar S.| First Unrrartan Socrery or WHEELING, W. VA.: Mrs. 
Wiers and Mrs. Wiers. Edward S. Romine, Miss Anne M. Cummins, and 

MASSACHUSETTS CONGREGATIONAL CHARITABLE SOCIETY, Miss Elizabeth I. Cummins. 

Boston, Mass.: Rey. Roderick Stebbins. First CONGREGATIONAL Society, East BRIGEWATER, 

New Encianp Associate ALLIANCE: Miss Effie E. Whit- Mass.: Isaac Howard and Miss Catherine Alger. 
man, Mrs. Claude U. Gilson, and Miss Lucy Lowell. Unitarian SocreTy, WELLESLEY Hints, Mass.: Rey. 

First UNITARIAN Society, NASHUA, N.H.: Mrs. Albert By ti Ramsay, Miss Florence Hyde, and Miss Lydia 


J. McLean. 

New York Leacue or Unrrartan Women or New York | ALL SOULS? Cuurcn, Warre Pratns, N.Y; Prof. H. A. 
City: Mrs. Walter U. Lawson, Mrs. C. R. Searle, and Orenstrat, Mrs. i. A. Orenstrat, and Natalie Ashley. 
Mis Avs Wents Cuvee on tae Uniris Worcesren, Mast: ‘Mis. Mt 

CHANNING Memonia. CaurcH, Newport, R.I.: Rev. gece p= -— 

William $. Jones, Mrs. William j. Underwood, and | WintHrop, Mass.: Rev. William W. Peck and Mrs. Peck. 


Eugene B. Blake, Ralph M. Blake. 
Mass.—First Unitarian Socrety: Rev. 
Ralph E. Conner and Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Kendall. 


IsH, Mitton, Mass.: Rev. Roderick Stebbins, 
Roderick Stebbins, and Mrs. George B. Dawson. 


Mrs. 


John Jenckes. a IRST PaRisH OF Westwoon, py He aad M. Gay. 
ORA FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH NSKA, MInn.: P. 
igre ee Co Holme” Dae Craven War cae Blien, Mrs. P. J. Blien, and Mrs. Elizabeth Van Deusen. 
Women’s Alliance. 
First CONGREGATIONAL Parish, HARVARD, MAss.: Miss 
Winifred L. Bryant. 
First Unitarian CuurcH, HanrorD, CaL.: Miss Ivy For the Men at the Front. 


Ross and H. W. Edwards. 

Uniry Cxurca Society, Hinspate, Itr.: Rev. Newton 
Ben Knapp, Mrs. N. G. Symonds, and Mrs. E. A. 
Nelson. 

First UNITARIAN SOCIETY ie Irnaca, N.Y.: Mrs. Harriet 
King, Prof. Charles L. Crandall, and Fred Robin- 


Lord God of Hosts, whose mighty hand 
Dominion holds on sea and land, td 
In Peace and War Thy Will we see 
Shaping the larger liberty. 
Nations may rise and nations fall, 
Thy Changeless Purpose rules them all. 


Jose sok CONFERENCE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Dr. D. T. Garvin, pencertes. Pa., and Rev. C. E. St. 

John, Philadelphia, P 

Att Souts’ UNITARIAN adace, Kansas City, Mo.: Mrs. 
Caroline Owen and Mrs. L. F. H. Russell. 

Keene, N.H.: Miss Grace Caswell and Miss Miriam 
Faulkner. 

Lonc Braca, Cat.: Mrs. Mary C. Van Velsor and Miss 


- Louise Wigton. 
Leominster, Mass.: Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Mayo and 
Rev. 


Mrs. William Holden. 

CHanninc Reticious Society, NEWTON, MAss.: 
Harry Lutz, Mrs. Harry Lutz, and Dr. C. W. Wendte. 

LrBeRAL Ministers’ ASSOCIATION oF New York City: 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes. 

SECOND CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, LYNN, Mass.: Miss 
Annie E. Wilson and Mrs. Z. H. Spinney. 

UNITARIAN Society or LAWRENCE, Kan.: Prof. W. H. Car- 
ruth and Mrs. Oscar Leonard. 

Micuican UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, Ann ARBOR, MICH.: 
Miss Ione Hunter. 

First UNITARIAN cH, ANN Arzor, Micu.: Dean 
Karl E. Guthe and Clarence Hunter. 

PouGHKEEPsIE, N.Y.: Christian F. Behrett, Prof. (Miss) 
Caroline E. Furness, and Rev. J. T. Sunderland. 
Pode aed Mrs. S. R. Westwood and Miss Ellen 

ti 

Pato Atto UNITARIAN akg Pato Atto, CAL.: / ee 
Clarence Reed, Mrs. C. T. Morrison, and Prof. K. G. 
Rendtorff. 

First CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY or Provence, R.I.: 
Rev. Augustus M. Lord, Miss Esther Stone, and Dr. 
Ellery A. Stone. 

PuitaDELPHiA, Pa.—Frirst Cuurcu: Rev. Charles E. St. 
John and Mrs. Charles E. St. John 

RurTHERFORD, N.J.: Mrs. C. D. Searle. 

a Mass.: Miss Effie E. Beal and Miss Angela 


When Death flies swift on wave or field, 
Be Thou a sure defence and shield! 
Console and succor those who fall, 
And help and hearten each and all! 
Oh, hear a people’s prayers for those 
Who fearless face their country’s foes. 


For those who weak and broken lie, 

In weariness and agony— 

Great Healer, to their beds of pain 

Come, touch, and make them whole again! 
Oh, hear a people’s prayers, and bless 
Thy servants in their hour of stress! 


For those to whom the call shall come 

We pray Thy tender welcome home. 

The toil, the bitterness, all past, 

We trust them to Thy Love at last. 
Oh, hear a people’s prayers for all 
Who, nobly striving, nobly fall! 


For those who minister and heal, 
And spend themselves, their skill, their zeal— 
Renew their hearts with Christ-like faith, 
And guard them from disease and death. 
And in Thine own good time, Lord, send 
Thy Peace on earth till Time shall end! 
—John Oxenham, in English Unitarian Monthly. — 


First CONGREGATIONAL UNITARIAN CHURCH, Rowe, 
Mass.: Rev. Margaret B. Barnard, Mrs. ‘Mary E. 
Farley, and Frederick A. Browning. 

Mission FREE SCHOOL OF THE CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, 

Mo.: Rev. John W. Day and Miss Jane 


War, Women, and Heroes. 


B. Glover. é 
brs CONGREGATIONAL Society, TAUNTON, Mass.: Rev. : 
‘ F.R. a wane Mrs. Sturtevant. i, 

PRINGFIELD, ss.—CHURCH OF THE UNITY: Rev. ‘ 

Augustus P. Reccord, Mrs. Augustus P. Reccord, BY SARAR | REUSE ee 


and Miss Lillian M. Hapgood. 

UNITARIAN Society, SANTA BARBARA, CaL.: Rev. Beta 
min Goodridge, Hon. Robert B. Canfield, and 
Mrs. H. P. Abrnke (J. M. Boutwell, alternate). 


“Girls,” said grandmother, wearily, ‘“‘do 
g- read and talk about something besides war. 
Santa ANA, CAL.: Mrs. Theresa Watry and F) Wright. ‘ . : 25s 
Nokt# CauRcH, SALEM, Mass.: Mrs. F. H. Lee ie Miss | 2 am tired and sick of the whole business. RY 

A. L. Warner. a é Why, grandmother!” exclaimed Elsie, 
Fi : UNITARIAN URCH, STOCKTON, Mass.: Rev. A. . ‘6 if 
ee Herb, Mae FUME. WakeGeld. and hrs. Q: B laughing. You say that women can do any: : 
Baldwi thing that men do and just as well, too, 


Secon CaURcm, Sauem, Mass.: Rev. Alfred Manchester except only to bear arms, and here this news- 


and Mrs. Sarah A. Manchester. 
Neary or THE ates a ; a wt nei D . L. Crumb, | paper says that Englishwomen are “oe 
iss Geneva Crumb, and Miss Jane lover. : 
Soura Mmpiesex FEDERATION Y."P. R. U., MASSACHU- SRG and getting Esra ie Bente to the 


setts: Mary Howe of Geroletles. a oe 


All appearance of weariness fled from 
2 andmother as she straightened up in her 
chair and with flashing eyes exclaimed: 
- “Good for them! They ought to, for then 
they can protect their.homes and children. 
We are told it is women’s sole business to 
take care of home. It would be much 
easier, in some ways, to go soldiering, with 
the days full of change and excitement, than 
to stay at home, with every day just like 
every other day and in ignorance of what has 
happened to their loved ones since last heard 
from. I know, for I have been there!” 

“Vou’ve been there! Where, in an army? 
Oh, tell us, grandmother,” and the girls 
drew their chairs closer, eager for the story. 

“When your father was six months old our 
war between the North and the South had 
been going on for some time, and one day 
your grandfather came in with the daily 
newspaper and said to me, ‘ Wife, the war 
is growing worse and worse, and my con- 
science tells me every hour that I must enlist. 
It is not right for a graduate of a college 
which gave its students the military drill 
not to enlist, and I should be ashamed to 
have my boy grow up and read the history 
of his country and know that his father 
failed in his duty. You must give your con- 
sent and I will enlist at once.’ 

“T was never so shocked in my life. My 
‘husband to be a soldier, perhaps shot dead in 
his first battle, just because he was a student 
of the college in his native town, where mili- 
tary tactics were regularly taught! I took 
my baby, went to my chamber, and struggled 
two long hours with my keen perception that 
his conscience urged him to that decision, 
and that I had no right to stand between 
him and conscience, while my whole soul 
shrank with terror as I thought of him on the 
battlefield. But at last, weak and trembling 
and with bitter tears, I gave my consent, 
adding that if worse came to worst I could 
support and bring up our son.” 

“But grandfather came home all right,” 
said Elsie, in a tone of triumph. 

“Yes, after two long years and more of 
separation, anxiety, and heart-rending lone- 
liness; and I went South once and visited 
him in camp,—but that is another story,” 
she added hastily, as the girls caught their 
breath and clapped hands. ‘‘In those years 
we of the North suffered the sorrow and 
desolation of broken families, loss of business, 
high prices of everything, but not equal to 
the suffering of the people in the South in 
the last-named. I well remember that when 
calico reached the price of twenty-five cents 
a yard I declared I would never pay it, and 
I didn’t. But when I was actually obliged 
to buy calico for a gown I paid fifty cents a 
yard, and was glad to get it for that. We 
roasted barley and made it a substitute for 
coffee, and when butter sold for a dollar a 
pound many of us went without butter. 
But I never heard of anybody starving as 
they are in Europe to-day. Oh, if this war 
will only leave these unhappy nations 
_ chastened and enlightened, as ours left us, 
the world will have greatly advanced. Why, 
girls, the first time your grandfather and I 
sited friends in the South, years after the 


lady and gentleman of our own age, when 
1e “ppg tia turned upon those awful 
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army, and they both sprang from their seats 
and met midway in the parlor, clasping 
hands, with shining eyes, but not one word! 
Well, we women kept silence, too, but the 
tears rolled down our faces, as anybody who 
knows women would expect. And I fully 
believe the close of this war will find all 
so-called civilized nations sufficiently ad- 
vanced by its terrible experiences to assure 
the world there will never be another.” 

“Then we shall never have any more 
heroes,” wailed ‘‘ Elsie, and what will history 
be worth with no heroes to admire and give us 
splendid examples of courage and self-forget- 
fulness?” 

“There will always be opportunities for 
moral heroes as long as the world stands, and 
they will get their just dues when this false 
glitter of military heroes—who are in reality 
murderers—no longer blinds us to the truth. 
That is what the world needs to-day and is 
bound to have, and that, too, mighty soon,”’ 
declared grandmother, with the tone and 
emphasis of an oracle. And one who ac- 
cidentally overheard her silently breathed a 
fervent ‘‘ Amen!” 

Pomona, N.C. 


The Ten Commandments for Sum- 
mer Vacationists. 


(As assembled by Rev. Emil A. E. Palmquist of 
Cambridge.) 


1. Thou shalt not have two standards of 
conduct, one at home and one away from 
home. 

2. Thou shalt not bear false witness re- 
garding thy summer experiences. 

3. Thou shalt not kill any one’s reputa- 
tion by word or shrug of shoulder or by lifting 
an eyebrow. 

4. Thou shalt not steal thy neighbor’s 
fruit, vegetables, boat, oars, or anything else. 

5. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s 
house, his car, his boat, his room, and any- 
thing that he has. 

6. Thou shalt be unselfish, share thy car, 
thy games, thy means of pleasure. 

7. Thou shalt not be a grouch and grum- 
bler, but play the “glad game.” 

8. Thou shalt remember to keep the 
Sabbath. In six days thou shalt take thy 
excursion trips, do thy fishing, thy sailing, and 
thy playing, but upon the Sabbath thou 
shalt reverently attend the public worship 
of thy God. 

9. Thou shalt every day give time to 
prayer and private devotions. Other plea- 
sures are sweetened by it. 

to: In short, thou shalt make thy vaca- 
tion time contribute to character building in 
every possible way. These commandments 
observe and thou shalt return to thy tasks 
refreshed in body, mind, and spirit ready for 
the King’s service. 


A Master’s Devotion. 


It is doubtful if kindness to a dumb animal 
has ever been more truly exemplified than in 
a most pathetic occurrence when a Philadel- 
phia man recently sacrificed his life by re- 
sponding to the appeal of a pet in distress. 

L. J. Rothwell, a sea-food dealer, lost his 
life in an attempt to rescue a small kitten, by 
falling through a skylight to the floor below. 
A couple of years ago, a stray cat wandered 
into his office, and was adopted by him. He 
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became very fond of the animal as did others 


‘in the vicinity. Upon entering his office a 


short time ago, he was delighted to find that 
a new family had arrived. Not long after- 
ward one of the kittens disappeared, and 
could not be found, although a thorough 
search was made. 

A few days later, sitting in his office, Roth- 
well heard the faint mewing of a kitten, which 
he finally traced to the roof. He found the 
little thing almost dead from exposure and 
starvation. He knew it was not ‘safe to 
crawl over the skylight, but there was no 
other way to reach the poor creature, so in his 
kindness of heart he could not see his pet 
suffer, and made the attempt. 

He started to cross the dangerous place, 
carrying a bottle of milk, but when about 
halfway, he crashed through the frail struct- 
ure, falling almost at the feet of his partner 
in the office below. Rothwell, who was about 
fifty-five years old, died soon after reaching 
the hospital to which he was taken. 

While there may be those who would con- 
sider this an unworthy cause for which to 
sacrifice a human life, there is One higher up, 
who understands the kindly spirit which in- 
spired the unselfish act. One who would do 
this, would do much for his fellow-men.— 
Our Dumb Animals. 


Our Conference Pilgrims. 


On Tuesday, August 10, at about eight 
o’clock in the evening, the Unitarian Special 
for the General Conference in San Francisco 
pulled out of Boston for the first lap in 
its journey of more than 3,000 miles across 
the continent. The party was so large 
{more than 270 strong by the: time the 
Cleveland car joined at Winnipeg) that the 
train was divided into two sections, of five 
and six Pullmans respectively. The first 
night’s journey was to Montreal, where 
the whole party breakfasted in the station, 
and then divided, not to meet again until an 
unexpected wait brought the two sections 
together for an hour at Fort William, the 
grain port of the Canadian Northwest. 
This was on the third evening after starting, 
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and the trains had already traversed more 
than a third of the distance across Canada. 
The days had been sufficiently cool, and the 
scenery since reaching the shore of Lake 
Superior had been increasingly picturesque. 
"The members in each party, in the pleasant 
fashion of a long journey, and in the friendly 
atmosphere which their own spirit assured, 
had become well acquainted. There seemed 
to be one only source of anxiety in each sec- 
tion, namely, a fear that those in the other 
sections’ were not having as happy a time as 
they, and this fear as soon as it was seen 
to be shared was dissipated. Every effort 
was made, on the part both of Cook’s agents 
and of representatives of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, who joined at Montreal, 
to insure the comfort of the travellers, and 
the good humor of the travellers themselves 
made their task easy. 

The ready comradeship which was devel- 
oped promptly on the train would be hard to 
surpass. ‘The porter of the Alliance car in the 
second section of the train paid his charges 
a compliment which should be appreciated by 
the whole denomination. “If these Uni- 
tarian ladies stay as good-natured all the way 
to Vancouver as they are now [he spoke on 
the second day out], they sure is Christians.” 

The first official welcome of the party 
to Canada was given, by a happy accident, 
at the unexpected stop at Fort William, al- 
ready mentioned. Some of the more ad- 
venturous of the pilgrims, in an exploration 
of the town, were attracted by strains of 
music to a garden party in aid of the Red 
Cross work, and entered to engage in a game 
of clock golf on the lawn. ‘These they fell 
in talk with a pleasant gentleman, who 
proved to be mayor of the city, and who ac- 
companied them back to the station and 
addressed the whole party on the platform. 
He expressed regret that Fort William had 
not been told in advance of the coming of the 
visitors. 

The next day in Winnipeg, however, the 
city did know in advance, and the mayor 
and mayoress honored the pilgrims with their 
presence at luncheon in the Royal Alex- 
andra Hotel, after which the party, as guests 
of the city, were taken on a sight-seeing tour, 
—more eloquent than any speech (though 
the mayor spoke eloquently) in demonstrat- 
ing the size and importance of that great 
city of the Northwest. All Friday was 
spent in Winnipeg, under the efficient manage- 
ment of a committee of the Unitarian church, 
headed by Mr. Ransome. The party was 
taken, on arrival, in special electric cars to 
the church, where the cool basement was 
fitted up as a rest and writing room, for 
which appreciation was shown by constant 
use. Jitneys (a Unitarian enterprise or- 
ganized for the occasion) were in attendance 
to take the visitors anywhere in the city. 
At the end of the afternoon sight-seeing tour 
the church was the scene of an Alliance meet- 
ing and reception, at which Mrs. Davis, 
Mrs. Peterson, and Mrs. Gilson spoke. 

Dinner at the Royal Alexandra ended the 
day for most of the pilgrims, the trains leaving 
earlier than was expected, but for those in 
Winnipeg there remained a meeting, at 
which Rev. R. W. Boynton of Buffalo 
and Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer of Mead- 
ville were the speakers. The church was 
well'filled with Winnipeg people. 

Thus ended the first visitation en route of 
the Unitarian pilgrimage to the Coast,—a 
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visit delightful to the pilgrims, and no doubt 
beneficial to our cause in Winnipeg. Inci- 
dentally the special train is giving our church 
some publicity all along the line. At one 
stopping-place, a bystander, noticing a sign 
in the window, ‘Unitarian Special,’ asked, 
“What is Unitarian—some new religion?” 
and received from a porter, who had been 
paying strict attention to his own duties, the 
prompt reply, “You kin search me.” At 
the long stop at Fort William, however, 
many questions about our church and what 
it stands for were asked and answered. 


Conference Notes. 


Rev. W. G. Eliot, Portland, Ore., will 
lead the devotional service on ‘Thursday, 
in place of Rev. J. C. Perkins of Seattle. 


The Fellowship for Social Justice will hold 
a meeting on Friday, at 4.00 p.m. Prof. 
W. H. Carruth of Palo Alto will preside. 
Addresses will be made by Rev. William S. 
Jones of Newport, R.I., and by Rev. Lyman 
V. Rutledge, Cambridge, Mass. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


These services will be held on Sunday, 
Aug. 22, 1915:— 

King’s Chapel, 10.30 a.m. Rev. Charles 
E. Park will preach. 

Arlington Street Church, Union Service, 
11.00 A.M. Rev. Maxwell Savage of Louis- 


ville, Ky. 

First Parish, Dorchester, Meeting-house 
Hill, Mass., 11.00 A.M. Rev. Joseph H. 
Crooker, D.D. 


First Unitarian Church, Manchester-by- 
the-Sea, 11.00A.M. Rev. Henry H. Saunder- 
son of Toronto, Canada. 

First Congregational Parish, Milton, Mass. 
Rev. William Lindsay of Memphis, Tenn. 

Newburyport, Mass., First Religious So- 
ciety. Rev. Charles B. Elder. 

Little Boar’s Head, Union Chapel, 11.00 
AM. Rev. James De Normandie, D.D. 

Newport, R.I., Channing Memorial 
Church, 11.00 AM. Prof. Clayton R. 
Bowen, Meadville Theological School. 

Lincoln Unitarian Church, 3.30 P.M. Rev. 
James De Normandie, D.D. 

New York N.Y., Church of the Messiah, 
11.00 A.M. Rev. G. Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


At a meeting of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee of the Middle States and Canada 
held in New York City on April 9, 1915, 
Mr. Benjamin E. Phillips was duly ad- 
mitted to our Fellowship in the Unitarian 
denomination and is hereby commended 
to its ministers and churches. At a similar 
meeting, on May 17, 1915, Rev. Paul G. 
Hunt was duly admitted to Fellowship. Leon 
A. Harvey, Chairman. 


Edward Everett Hale Scholarship, 
Chautauqua. 


For three years friends of Unitarian Head- 
quarters have completed each season a 
fund of $50, and paid the same to Chau- 
tauqua Institution to maintain a scholarship 


* 


Each year a school teacher on small salary 
has by this means been enabled to secure the 
benefit of Chautauqua Summer Schools for 
six weeks. 

This year we find it difficult to secure the 
usual $50, of which I now have a little more 
than half. Any friends who care to help 
may send what they desire to me. 

The habit of keeping up this goodly cus- 
tom seems too admirable to surrender. It 
does three things: (1) It helps Chautau- 
qua in its noble and far-reaching educational 
enterprise. (2) It is a blessing to one 
teacher each year, and, through her in- 
fluence, to many. (3) It helps to keep the 
name of Edward Everett Hale green and 
fragrant. 

WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN, 
Box 174, 
Chautauqua, N.Y. 


Does the Teacher have a Fair Chance? 


I am a tired machine, thirty-one years old, 
five feet five inches tall, with an average 
weight of 132 pounds which in the spring term 
often drops to 124. 

Since I was twenty I have taught in the 
public schools of Massachusetts. I was not 
a machine at first, but a live woman, full of 
dreams and enthusiasm. As my little flock 
of merry little Italians surged down the hill 
to meet me, and seized my hands, sleeves, and 
even the folds of my dress in their eager 
grasp, I was sure I was moulding foreign clay 
into true Americans and I felt like an artist 
rather than a machine. 

Times have changed. The wise, paternal 
superintendent who loved the children better 
than books or methods has retired to his 
farm and bees, and the era of standardiza- 
tion is upon us. I am young enough to 
delight in progress, but I have learned to 
doubt like an unhappy Thomas at these 
voleanic upheavals that mar my peaceful 
landscape in its name. During the last 
ten years I have taught straight up and 
down writing, slightly tilted writing, and a 
muscular movement which involves certain 
muscles commonly unused by penmen. 
Each change has been heralded by the 
glad tidings that at last poor writing would 
be a thing of the past. Yet our high school 
pupils write a mongrel hand, neither vertical, 
slant, nor muscular, and the teachers’ hand- 
writing is irretrievably ruined in a desperate 
attempt to write according to the prevailing 
method. These changes in methods and 
text-books frequently spell graft, too. As 
the Cynic in my building remarked yester- 
day, ‘The canny educator who devises a 
system of having the children write with 
their foes will make the biggest fortune of 
them all.” 


CRIMES IN THE NAME OF PROGRESS. 


Seriously, there are many crimes committed 
in the name of progress. ‘There was the case 
of Miss Starr, for instance. She was a tiny, 
little, stoop-shouldered woman who wore 
gold-rimmed spectacles and plain, old- 
fashioned black dresses. But she was a 
born teacher. 
teacher.) Miss Starr touched our dull eyes 
and we beheld a gorgeous Alcibiades strolling — 


down our New England roads; we heark- 4 re 
ened to wise Socrates and followed. in the 
to the memory of Edward Everett Hale. | trains of thes Cesena No one deere a aie 
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(The modern phrase is trained - 


out realizing that td was an heir 
; 1e ages. But when the wonderful 
‘ high school was built it was whispered 
_ that Miss Starr was a little behind the times, 
- and a young, trig-looking woman took her 
place. Miss Starr didn’t lack a position 
z long, as God caJled her to a heavenly school. 
cS It is absurd to think of her being anywhere 
é and not teaching, for, as I say, she was a born 
; teacher. Her boys came from far and near 
to the funeral. A Jewish lawyer, an Irish 
dentist, and two American business men com- 
posed the quartet who sang their teacher’s 
favorite hymns, but they broke down in the 
middle ‘of “Abide with Me,” and wept like 
little children. Already it has become a dis- 
tinction to have been in Miss Starr’s classes, 
for we know that she bequeathed us a little 

of her personality. 
And that is why I am such a tired machine. 
This standardization keeps me from making 
any impress upon my little charges. I am 
; sad to think I must promote Ralph in a few 
; weeks. He was a sneak when he came to 
me, and he is going out as he came in. Alice, 
whom I caught cheating on the first day in 
September, cheated yesterday, on the thir- 
teenth day of May. ‘The busy day is full of 
subjects which demand my attention. I am 
handicapped in developing character when 
I must spend five minutes on my opening 
exercises, the next fifteen on muscular arm 
movements, the following thirty on mental 
arithmetic, and the period before recess on 
history. Even my minutes, as you see, are 
planned for me, and usually I stay until 
7 twelve or half-past four helping the slower 
children who cannot keep up with the class. 


A YEAR’S RESULTS. 


My class is well grounded in decimal 
fractions, have a clear idea of the geography 
of the United States, and can write a credit- 
able composition, but they have little else to 

q show for their year with me. ‘The other day 
Mildred, doubtless irritated by some small 
persecution on the playgrounds, spoke her 

: mind freely. ‘‘I didn’t tell you about it be- 

fore,” she whined, ‘“‘because the girls said I 
wouldn’t get any satisfaction.’”” The poor 
child was right. I discourage reports of 
that kind because I haven’t the time to in- 
quire into the matter, and I suppose the 
strong children prey upon the weak. 

‘There are five children, whom we call the 
Barbarians, on whom I have made some- 
thing of an impression. ‘They were the five 
least lovable children of the class and do not 
properly belong in my residential district. 

» At the beginning of the year I became aware 
of immoral conduct on the part of these 
girls as they came to and from school. I 
dealt with the matter vigorously, and the 

__-parents,—who were humble, workaday people, 
cote: my exceeding amazement, approved 

‘heartily of my actions. Gradually the Bar- 

___- barians roosted on my doorsteps and walked 
x to school with me and escorted me home at 

_ “hight. As I became acquainted with the 

noisy harumscarum maidens and grew to 
love them, I think I stimulated them to 
better things. At least, their conduct has 
improved. They are all going to be pro- 
too, despite the fact that they started 
ear at the bottom of the class. So 
ee the tug of personality. I feel 
ae, it have aroused Ralph’s sense of 

d only time to reach him. Al- 
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have failed in the deepest sense of the word 
with him. 

It is usually easy to detect a teacher. If 
she hasn’t little schoolmarm wrinkles around 
her eyes or a drooping but firmly shut mouth 
and a fearfully rigid backbone, she has a 
general soul-weary expression. I think it 
is partly because we have to work evenings 
as well as daytimes. Forty language papers 
make a dreadful hole in one’s evening; the 
muscular writing, too, takes at least half an 
hour of practising, and often there are tests 
in every subject. And, of course, there is 
always the progress book in which we plan 
our work for the coming day. Personally, 
I mind the lectures the worst of all. I had 
rather stroll in the woods than have a lect- 
urer instruct me upon the glories of nature 
when my head aches and it is an effort for 
me to sit erect in my chair and look intelli- 
gent. And after the course on art I became 
a Philistine of the Philistines. 


DRIVEN INTO LABOR UNIONS. 


It is petty persecutions of these sorts that 
drive the teachers into labor unions. In a 
certain large city in the commonwealth there 
dwells a superintendent who is a tyrant. 
His teachers asked for more pay, and proved 
by statistics that their salaries were much 
below those paid by smaller cities. The 
tyrant smiled and said, ‘Yes; we will have 
an examination, and those who pass will re- 
ceive an increase.” 

Among the committee that waited on him 
was a first-grade teacher who had the reputa- 
tion among her associates “of being able to 
teach a stump to read.”’ She asked quietly, 
“‘What kind of an examination?’”’ She made 
no comment as he outlined a test which the 
teaching force probably could have passed 
with ease when they were graduated from 
college or normal school, but which would 
certainly at the present time require much 
extra study. She made no comment, but 
the next evening eighty per cent. of the ele- 
mentary teachers gathered in a hall down 
town and organized themselves into a union. 

At this meeting the timid little first-grade 
teacher faced her sisters with a speech whose 
substance was this: ‘‘Doctors, lawyers and 
other professional men take but one exam- 
ination to admit them to practice. Subse- 
quently they are judged by their patients and 
clients as to their efficiency. I think we 
have a right to be judged by our pupils.” 
Practically all the members of the new union 
registered to vote for school committee at 
the coming city election, and announced their 
intention to support the candidate who 
should declare himself a friend of the teachers. 
They got their increase without an examina- 
tion. 

I do not enjoy the idea of my profession 
banding themselves into a labor union. Nor 
do I fancy the majority of these hard-work- 
ing women like the idea any better than I 
do. Like myself, I fancy they would live 
contentedly on a meagre salary in peace. 
But the multitude of petty, meaningless 
tasks which are crowded upon us obstruct 
our horizon, and we become common, under- 
paid laborers. For instance, one thing that 
mars my efficiency is the extra clerical work 
I am obliged to do. I know I detest work 
like this more than the average, but we all 
groan under it. The school saving system, 
the State Board of Agriculture, the school 
the Women’s Garden Club, the 


authorities at Washington, the professor of 
child study at and so on, all demand re- 
ports and statistics from the public school 
teacher. These reports steal a good deal of 
my freshness and enthusiasm. I like to 
teach and I am very fond of children, but in 
some way I have become transposed into a 
machine. And I know so many machines 
who started their lifework as women with 
high ideals and happy hearts. 


LONGING FOR THE GOLDEN AGE. 


When I am more tired than usual I often 
envy Mr. Larrabee’s Jersey cows. No hired 
man who speaks roughly to them is allowed 
to stay on the farm. ‘A brute of a fellow 
spoiled my profits for a month,” Mr. Lar- 
rabee explained. These serene, golden-eyed 
Jerseys perform their work in peace. I wish 
some earnest educator would discover that 
even like the soft-eyed cattle, we women 
teachers would accomplish more if we were 
allowed to dwell in green pastures near still 
water. 

Oh, well, I suppose that in the Golden Age 
the nation will honor the women to whom 
it intrusts its little children. It will seek 
to broaden their horizon and outlook so that 
the children may see with their eyes. One 
charge only will it lay upon the foster-moth- 
ers of the State: ‘‘Remember thou art to 
teach children. And books and arts and 
methods are but good tools to help thee 
fashion godly citizens.” } 

But before that time I fancy my machine 
will be thrown upon the scrap heap.—By 
Ina E, Wells, in The Congregationalist. 


Dere and Chere. 


The Kiel Canal, which is just over 61 
miles in length, is the second longest ship 
canal in the world. The longest is the 
Suez. 


Among the officers of the Indian troops 
forming part of the British expeditionary 
force are three native princes, each of whom 
has a fortune exceeding $20,000,000 


Sir William Osler says that this is the 
first great war in which disease will kill 
fewer men than bullets and bayonets. And 
it is estimated that sixty per cent. of the 
wounded are able to take their places at the 
front again. 


Ex-President Taft in a recent speech, 
while acknowledging the great good ac- 
complished by labor unions, strongly urged 
the necessity of curbing the too-great power 
of their leaders, which is often used tyranni- 
cally and with no regard for the public wel- 
fare. 


Dr. W. P. Sherman, a hospital surgeon in 
Aurora, Ill., has had a cabinet phonograph 
installed in his operating-room, and he de- 
clares that the experiment has been so suc- 
cessful that he will make ita permanent feat- 
ure of his work. The mental poise of the 
patient is said to be very much strengthened 
by the strains of music. The music is of 
the soft, quiet selections and has a soothing 
effect on the patient just before the anes- 
thetic is administered. The music is turned 
off during the time of operation, then turned 
on immediately after the operation is over. 


Pleasantrics, 


“That,” said Mrs. Twickembury, ‘does 
not lie within my jurisprudence.” 


Bacon: “‘What is your daughter doing at 


the piano?”’ Egbert: ‘Sounds as if she was 
setting her class yell to music.”—Yonkers 
Statesman. 


“Aren’t you going to listen to the vox 
populi, Senator Headstrong?” ‘‘ Vox populi, 
nothin’! What have these here secret orders 
ever done for me?’’—Buffalo Express. 


The class in hygiene was taking an examina- 
tion. ‘‘What would you do if the room was 
stuffy and hot?’ was one of the questions. 
“Go outside,’ wrote one of the students. 
—Indianapolis News. 


Mr. Benedict: ‘‘My daughter is the ini- 
tiative and my wife is the referendum.’’ Mr. 
Singleton: ‘“‘And where do you come in?”’ 
Mr. Benedict: ‘‘Oh, I’m the recall. They 
recall my existence whenever the bills come 
in!’’—Selected. 


A poor captive Tommy named Bethune 
Writes: ‘“‘The Germans my temper don’t 
swethune. 
It makes me see red 
When they give me ‘war-bread’— 
It’s the worst stuff that I’ve ever ethune.” 
—London Opinion. 


An old Boston lady, who in her youth had 
been a devoted admirer of Phillips Brooks, 
was recently asked if she still worshipped at 
Trinity Church. ‘Oh! no,” she replied with 
a smile. ‘But, although I’ve lost my sight 
and my hearing, my sense of smell is still 
excellent. So I’ve decided to attend the 
Church of the Advent.’’—Contributed. 


Gen. Sherman once stopped at a country 
home where a tin basin and roller towel 
sufficed for the family’s ablutions. For two 
mornings the small boy of the household 
watched in silence the visitor’s toilet. When 
on the third day the tooth-brush, nail-file, 
whisk-broom, etc., had been duly used, he 
asked, ‘‘Say, mister, air you always that 
much trouble to you’se’f?”’ 


An African explorer came unawares upon 
a village of mud huts in darkest Africa. 
The whole village came running with savage 
yells. He prepared to sell his life dearly, 
but his interpreter ran up to the howling 
mob, and was immediately surrounded. In 
a moment, however, he called out, ‘‘ There 
is no danger; they only want to know if 
you have any picture postal cards.” 


Sheridan was one day annoyed by a fel- 
low-member of the House of Commons, who 
kept crying out, ‘Hear, hear.’”” During the 
debate he took occasion to describe a political 
opponent. ‘‘Where,’’ he exclaimed, with 
great emphasis, “‘where shall we find a more 
foolish knave or a more knavish fool than he?”’ 
“Hear, hear!’ shouted the troublesome mem- 
ber. Sheridan turned round, and, thanking 
him for the prompt information, sat down 
amid a general roar of laughter. 


Little Minnie was having a birthday party 
and some of the little guests were discussing 
the merits of the babies in their homes. ‘‘My 
little sister is only five months old,” re- 
marked Annie, ‘“‘and she has two teeth.” 
“My little sister,’ said Nellie, “is only six 
months old, and she has three.” Minnie 
was silent for. a moment, then she burst 
forth: ‘‘My little sister hasn’t got any 
teeth yet, but when she does have some 
they’re going to be gold ones!’’"—New York 
Times. 
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HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 
‘ert ek s 


COMPILER OF ‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “‘ JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 
= Sage x 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

. The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 

liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:-— | | 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation,” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance.... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well and attractively printed. ... I am look- 
_ forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
amily. 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational, 


Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


FOUNDED 1904 


IMS at thorough and scientific scholarship; emphasizes 
the peeoartie of religicus ideals to municipal and 
social as well as individual life; gives complete prepa- 

ration for the modern ministry and social service. It works 
in co-operation with the University of California and other 
Divinity Schools and affords an unusually wide choice of 
courses. Open to both sexes. The year begins August 16, 
1915. Write for the Register and complete information to 


the President. Eart Morse Witzvr, D.D., 
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TEPHEN 4 
TNS Mase Garbage Receiver 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


Look for our Trade Marks. 
C. H. SrepHEnson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational. 


THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
14 miles from Boston. Country sports. Outdoor classes 
and sleeping. Home making. MHandcrafts and college 
preparatory courses. Affectionate care in work and play. 
Address. 
Mrs. ELISABETH MATTHEWS-RICBARDSON, A.B., Principal, 
Weston, Mass. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl's personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
New playground on the Charles River. Junior Department 


GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED. A.M., PRINCIPALS. 
THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 


All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 


Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-school Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Travelli 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education an 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sourawortn, President. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 


’ Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


The Roger Ascham School 


.J President, Caartes H. StrRonG 
Trustees: Treasurer, JosepH ALLEN 


Director, ANNIE WInsoR ALLEN 
Chief Master, Ratpo I. UnpERHILL 
Main School, Scarsdale, Westchester County, N.Y. 
gle and girls: day pupils for morning or for all day, 
ar 
for four girls. Cottage for six boys. Twelve acres of play- 
grounds. Opens September 22. 
Preparatory School, 129 East 79th St. New York City. 
Principal, Mrrprep D. Hamman : 
Boys and girls, 4 to 10 years old. Preparation for Main 
School, or for other schools. Opens October 13. ddress 


Pacific Unitarian School, Berkeley, California. | until September 10, Seal Harbor, Maine. 


actical education. 


a liberal, 
nguages, Art, Music. 


Modern | 


theatres, etc. 
SCHO 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


F SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

A school with general and college courses which equips for social duties while furnishing 
Cultivation of pleasing personalities emphasized. English, 

: t Full household arts course. i i 
back riding, swimming. Close enough to city to afford privileges of opera, lectures, recitals, 


OL OF HOUSECRAFT opens October 6. Eight resi ils in s ; 
house conduct household under trained tonehite. nud ess Bight revidient pepis ar aiee 


dr ; 
JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B., Principals 


Gymnasium, tennis, horse- 


ing pupils for five days or seven daysa week. Cottage . 


